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FUNGI COLLECTED AT ARKVILLE, NEW 
YORK 


WiLtiAM A, MuRRILL 


While spending a vacation of two weeks at Arkville, August 
6-20, 1916, I took daily excursions into the surrounding forests 
and secured a very representative collection of the fleshy fungous 
flora of the region for that season of the year. If a similar col- 
lection could be secured during late September, many other spe- 
cies, particularly in the rusty-spored and brown-spored groups, 
would undoubtedly be added to the list here published. 

Arkville is a small village in the edge of Delaware County at 
the southwest corner of the Catskill region. Mt. Pakatakan, 
3,000 feet above sea-level, overlooks the village on the south, 
while a lower range called the Hogback rises precipitously to the 
north. The headwaters of the Delaware River are in these and 
neighboring mountains, the elevation of the valleys around Ark- 
ville being about 1,400 feet. Arkville is interesting to many 
botanists in New York City because it is included within the local 
flora range. 

The principal forest trees of the region are hemlock, sugar 
maple, beech, yellow birch, butternut, white elm, ash, hop horn- 
beam, linden, red maple, and aspen. A few chestnuts are found 
on Hogback, but these will soon be exterminated by the canker, 
which is spreading rapidly through the Catskills from the Asho- 
kan Reservoir region. Several of the aspens were found to be 
seriously attacked by the poplar canker. <A local wood alcohol 
plant consumes fifteen cords of wood daily. Practically all the 

[Mycorocia for September (8: 231-292) was issued September 14, 1916.] 
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north side of Mt. Pakatakan has been denuded of its original 


forests, but on some small estates near the base of the mountain 
and in a few deep ravines stretches of virgin timber remain which 
contain old beeches and sugar maples and hemlocks of unusual 
size. 

In comparing the forests about Arkville with those of Lake 
Placid and the Upper St. Regis, the most striking difference is 
the absence in the Arkville region of balsam and spruce and all 
other conifers except hemlock, and the relatively greater abund- 
ance of deciduous trees. This would indicate the absence of cer- 
tain fungous elements which are common in the Adirondacks 
and a larger proportion of species found about New York City. 
It may well be true that the fungous flora of the Catskills taken 
as a whole is very similar to that of the Adirondacks, but this 
general statement would hardly apply to Arkville without modi- 
fication. Peck’s Catskill collections were mostly obtained from 
Phoenicia, Tannersville, Haines Falls, Summit, and neighboring 
stations in the eastern part of the Catskills. 

If sphagnum bogs occur at Arkville, I did not happen to find 
one, but there is a remarkable development of Polytrichum com- 
mune on Hogback, where many species of Hygrophorus and 
other species of moss-loving fungi were found. Clavaria fitsi- 
formis occurred there in much greater abundance than I have 
ever before seen it. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Newton, of the Pakatakan Inn, where Mrs. 
Murrill and I established our headquarters, very generously 
afforded us every facility for drying and caring for the speci- 
mens, while a large number of the guests became interested in 
hunting for fungi and aided us materially in building up the col- 
lection. The following deserve special mention and our best 
thanks: Miss Clara Grass, Miss Margaret Grass, Miss Lisetta 
Arlitz, Miss Marian Forsyth, Miss M. E. McOuat, Mr. Gerald 
Taber, Mr. James Hopkins, Mr. Marvin Tappan, Fraulein Fuchs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Petrie, Mrs. Clark, Miss Wiggins, Miss 
Eleanor Browning, Miss Martha Harlow, Miss Shannon, and 
Miss Marguerite Budd. 

In the following list, the abundance of a given species as ob- 


served during my stay at Arkville is indicated by an exponent, the 
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numerals I-5 denoting a definite number of times collected and 


‘ 


the letters 1, nn, and nnn meaning “ frequent,” “common,” and 
“very common,” respectively. Critical species of Marasmius 
were referred to Dr. Pennington and the discomycetes to Dr. 


Seaver for determination. 


A. ASCOMYCETES 


Ciboria nebulosa Leotia lubrica2 
Cudonia lutea? Macropodia macropus2 
Cytospora chrysosperma}! Vacropodia fuscicarpa! 
Daldinia concentrica3 Microglossum rufum2 
Galactinia succosal? Veotiella albocinctal 
Helotium citrinum® Otidea alutacea\? 
Hypomyces apiculatus) Peziza repandal 
Hypomyces hyalinus® Podostroma alutacea! 
Hypomyces lactifuorum®™ Tapesia fuscal 
Lachnea lusatiae1 Xylaria Hypoxylon' 
Lachnea scutellata" Nylaria polymorpha® 


Lasiosphaeria hispida 


B. HYMENOMYCETES 
(a) TREMELLALES 


Gyrocephalus rufus!, On leaf-mold in a forest road. 


Tremella lutescens2 


Tremellodon gelatinosum3 


(b) AGARICALES 
1. Thelephoraceae 


Craterellus Cantharellus1. Found in large quantity near West Hurley by Miss 
M. E. McOuat, but not seen at Arkville. The odor on drying is similar 
to that of Chanterel Chantarellus, 

Craterellus cornucopioides2 

Lachnocladium Micheneri 

Lachnocladium Schweinitzii™ 


Peniophora cinerea® 


Stereum lobatum2 

Stereum rugosum1, On a sugar maple log. 

Stereum sericeum" 

2. Clavariaceae 

Clavaria cristata" 

Clavaria fusiformis™. Abundant in Polytrichum commune and other mosses 
on Hogback. 

Clavaria Kunzei*? <A delicate, pure-white species found in hair-cap moss. 
Dr. Coker says this is labeled C. Kunzsei at Albany, but that European 
specimens appear different. 


Physalacria inflata2 
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3. Hydnaceae 
Hydnum repandum™ 
4. Polyporaceae 
Bjerkandera adusta® 
Cerrena unicolor® 
Coltricia cinnamomea3 
Coltricia perennis4 
Coriolus abietinus" 
Coriolus nigromarginatus® 
Coriolus versicolor™™ 
Daedalea confragosa" 
Elfvingia fomentaria". On aspen, as well as on beech and birch. 
Elfvingia megaloma™ 
Fomes populinus?. Found once on sugar maple and once on beech, the latter 
tree being a very rare host. 
Fomes ungulatus" 


Ganoderma Tsugae 

Gloeophyllum hirsutum™ 

Grifola Berkeleyit. A single large cluster was found by Mrs. Clark. A few 
red oaks occur at Arkville and this tree was probably the host. 

Hapalopilus rutilans! 

Hexagona alveolaris® 

Hexagona striatula3 

Irpiciporus lacteus™ 

Lenzites betulinal 

Polyporus elegans" 

Polyporus fagicola1, On a fallen beech limb in woods. More than twice as 
large as the type specimen found on the top of a beech log in Maine, and 
not showing a radial arrangement of fibrils. This is the second time the 
species has been collected. 

Poronidulus conchifer. On fallen elm branches. 

Pycnoporus cinnabarinus 

Pyropolyporus conchatus!. On a sugar maple log. 

Pyropolyporus igniarius4, On hop hornbeam, butternut, and elm, but not 
seen either on birch or beech. 

Tyromyces chioneus 

Tyromyces guttulatus!. On a hemlock log. 

Tyromyces semipileatus™ 


5. Boletaceae 


Boletinellus porosus!, In a moist forest road on Mt. Pakatakan at about 2,000 
ft. elevation. 
Ceriomyces bicolor2 

Ceriomyces communis" 

Ceriomyces illudens1 

Ceriomyces retipes™. Only the typical yellow form was found. 
Ceriomyces viscidus1 

Gyroporus castaneus" 


Gyroporus cyanescens!, On a roadside bank in a rather exposed position. 


Strobilomyces strobilaceusn 
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Suillellus luridus® 


Tylopilus felleus® 
Tylopilus gracilis! 
6. Agaricaceae 

Twenty or more rosy-spored species and a dozen with rusty spores are not 
listed here because these groups are being overhauled for North American 

Flora. 

Agaricus campestris™. This species is usually common in the meadows about 
Arkville in September. It had not yet appeared when I was there. 

Agaricus placomyces! 

Camarophyllus basidiosus! 

Camarophyllus Cantharellus® 

Camarophyllus pallidus 

Chanterel Chantarellus2 

Chanterel floccosus! 

Chanterel infundibuliformis1, Found in great abundance on a hillside in beech 
and sugar maple woods. This variety was very dark, resembling Crater- 
ellus cornucopioides both in form and color, but having distinct lamellae. 

Clitocybe adirondackensis2 

Clitocybe eccentrica! 

Clitocybe infundibuliformisn 

Clitocybe lactariiformis? 

Coprinus atramentarius silvestris2. This species occurred at the base of sugar 
maples in woods. 

Coprinus micaceus3 

Cortinarius armillatus 

Cortinarius semisanguineust 

Crepidopus ostreatus®, A quantity was found on a single sugar maple stump 
sufficient to serve twenty persons at lunch. 

Crepidotus calolepis1 

Galactopus succosus2 

Galera Hypnorum2 

Galera tener3 

Geopetalum sp. 

Gymnopus chrysopeplus2 

Gymnopus dryophilus® 

Gymnopus myriadophyllus! 

Gymnopus oculus1 

Gymnopus platyphyllus® 

Gymnopus radicatus"™™. All forms of this species were represented. Beech 
seems to be its favorite tree. 

Hydrocybe ceracea"™ 

Hydrocybe chlorophana® 

Hydrocybe flammea®™ 

Hydrocybe laeta® 

Hydrocybe miniata™ 

Hydrocybe nitidal 

Hydrocybe Peckii1 

Hydrocybe puniceat 
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Hypholoma appendiculatum®? On fallen branches in woods. 

Inocybe spp. Only a half dozen or more species were found. IJnocybe geo- 
phylla was collected twice. 

Laccaria laccata4 

Laccaria striatula’ 

Lactaria cinerea 

Lactaria Hibbardae?2 

Lactaria hygrophoroides™ 

Lactaria lactiflua2 

Lactaria lignyota! 

Lactaria piperata™". Frequently parasitized by Hypomyces Lactiflorum, 

Lactaria subdulcis" 

Lentinus carneotomentosus} 

Marasmius alliatus? 

Marasmius caryophylleus3 

Marasmius confluens" 

Marasmius delectans? 

Marasmius dichrous2 

Marasmius foetidus3 

Marasmius glabellus2 


nn 


Marasmius resinosus 

Marasmius rotula"™ 

Marasmius siccus™ 

Marasmius subnudus! 

Melanoleuca albissima". Growing in large groups under hemlocks, The speci- 
mens were invariably bitter. 

Melanoleuca alboflavidal. In an open field. The single specimen found is 
not typical, having points in common with M. melaleuca. 

Melanoleuca melaleuca! 

Omphalina chrysophylla1 

Omphalopsis campanella"™ 

Omphalopsis fibula2 

Panaeolus campanulatus?, In pastures. 


Panellus stypticus! 


Paxillus involutus1, The unusual scarcity of this species may have been due 


to the season. Very few rusty-spored agarics of any kind were found 





during my stay. 

Phylloporus rhodoxanthus! 

Pleurotus dimidiatus!. In a hollow sugar maple stump. 

Prunulus cyaneobasis! 

Prunulus Leaianus! 

Russula bifida". Found especially under beech trees. The color varied from 
green to dark-mottled-greenish, and the lamellae were conspicuously 
forked, 

Russula brunneolat 

Russula chamaeleontina2 

Russula emetica™ 

Russula, near R. flava™. This beautiful yellow species occurred abundantly 


under beech trees. 
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Russula foetens™. Especially under beech trees, occurring in large groups. 

Russula granulatal 

Russula Mariae™ 

Russula ochroleuca 

4 Russula pectinata 

5 Russula stricta! 

Russula subusta 

Russula uncialis! 

Russula™" red, under beech, becoming somewhat acrid. 

Schizophyllus alneus" 

Stropharia semiglobata2 

Vaginata plumbea™. The gray and yellow forms were equally common. 

Vaginata plumbea strangulata?. No intermediates were found between this 
and the gray form of l’. plumbea. 

Venenarius Frostianus"™. The slender and robust forms were both common 
under beech trees. 

Venenarius muscarius! 

Venenarius phalloides®". The white and umbrinous forms were equally common, 

Venenarius rubens®, Under beeches and sugar maples. Often parasitized by 
Hypomyces hyalinus. 

Venenarius solitarius!1, A single specimen was found of the form described 


as Amanita onusta. 


C. GASTEROMYCETES 


a oe 


Puftballs were not abundant, except Scleroderma aurantium, the hard- 
skinned puffball. 
Bovista pila 


Crucibulum vulgare! 





Geaster saccatus'. On a much decayed log. 
Lycoperdon gemmatum\ 

7 Lycoperdon separans?. Grassy places in the open. 
Lycoperdon subincarnatum’ 


Nidularia pisiformis!. On a fallen dead branch, 





Scleroderma aurantium™". Abundant under all kinds of trees. 


PrincipaAL Porsonous AND BitTeR SPECIES COLLECTED 


Melanoleuca albissima Russula foetens 
Panaeolus campanulatus Suillellus luridus 
Panellus st pPticus Ty opus felleus 
Russula emetica Venenarius muscarius 


Venenarius phalloides 
NEw 


YorK BotaNIcaL GARDEN. 




















DOTHICHIZA POPULEA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Greorce G. Hepccock AND N. Rex Hunt 


(With PLATES 194 AND 195, CONTAINING 6 FIGURES) 
4 § 


A New FunGus OuTBREAK IN THE UNITED STATES 

The black poplar (Populus nigra L.), especially the variety 
known as the Lombardy poplar, is one of our most beautiful 
ornamental trees. It is, however, subject to diseases which 
shorten its life. In the United States these diseases apparently 
have not been studied to any extent, as there is a lack of litera- 
ture on the subject. During the spring of 1916, many reports 
were received by the United States Department of Agriculture 
concerning a serious blight of newly transplanted black poplars. 
In one instance, every tree in a lot of thirty was killed back by 
cankers. In a second instance, nearly all of 630 trees were badly 
infected with cankers, and at least one fourth of them were killed 
back to the point of the infection. 

An examination of cankers from the trees mentioned above 
and from other localities showed that in a great majority of cases 
only one fungus was present in the cankers. This fungus has 
been isolated and studied. Morphologically it is identical with 
Dothichiza populea Sace. & Briard. 

A number of nurseries in the eastern United States have been 
examined with reference to the presence of this disease. In 
some instances, varieties of the black poplar were found very 
much diseased, thus accounting for the specially bad outbreak 
among recently transplanted nursery stock. It was also ascer- 
tained that in a number of localities adjacent to the infected nur- 
series nearly, all the black poplars and some of the Canada pop- 
lars, or cottonwoods (Populus deltoides Marsh), had been at- 
tacked by the disease. 

At the same time a hasty preliminary survey was made of sev- 
eral localities for the presence of the disease on poplars planted 
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for shade or ornament. In some of these localities, black pop- 
lars, mostly recently planted, were found to be seriously diseased. 
In three cases only, a few large trees were found, not only of the 
black but also of the Canada poplar, which had apparently been 
diseased for several years. A future study of the cankered areas 
on the trunks of these trees will probably establish approxi- 
mately the date of their formation. 

In 1915 two specimens of diseased black poplar were sent by 
Joseph L. Richards to the Plant-Disease Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one from West Lynn, Mass., and the other 
from Hanover, N. H. Both specimens have since proved to be 
attacked by Dothichiza populea. Mr. Richards reported a badly 


diseased condition of poplars in both localities in 1915. 


EARLIER OUTBREAKS OF THE FUNGUS IN EUROPE 
Dothichiza populea was first described and named in 1884 by 
Saccardo and Briard (4: 672),' who reported the fungus as 
occurring as a saprophyte on the dead branches of Populus at 
Troyes, France. 
Krieger? later distributed specimens of Dothichiza populea col- 
lected on limbs of Populus nigra near Konigsten, Saxony, March 
28, 1893, one of which has been examined by the writers. 


Delacroix (1), in 1903, was the first to make a careful study 





of Dothichiza populea and to note its real effect on poplars. He 
not only ascertained that the fungus was parasitic in its nature, 
but also that it was the cause of a serious disease in France. 
Among the varieties of poplars attacked, he mentions Populus 
virginiana (a synonym for Populus deltoides), Populus nigra, 
and Populus bolleana. The disease was found in a number of 
localities and had been observed for several years previous to 
the time of publication. In 1906 (2), he published an additional 
article on the disease, adding to the data on its distribution and 
to the knowledge of the fungus, at the same time giving direc- 
tions for its control. 

Voglino, in 1907 (6: 193, 196), reported Dothichiza populea 

1 The figures in parentheses refer to “ Literature cited” at the end of this 
paper. 


2 Krieger, K. W. Fungi Saxonici FExsiccati. No. 1100. Konigstein.a.E., 


1895. 
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as causing a disease of Canada poplars near Turin and in other 
localities in Italy. In 1910 (7: 285-287) and 1911 (8: 325-337) 
he published additional articles, which contain the results of a 
lengthy investigation of both the disease and its causal fungus. 
He reported proof both by cultural studies and by inoculations 
that Dothichiza populea Sacc. & Briard is the pycnidial form of 
the ascomycete Cenangium populneum ( Pers.) Rehm. He found 
that the fungus is the cause of a very serious disease of poplars, 
especially the Canada pdplar, in various parts of Italy. 

From the foregoing data, it appears quite possible that Dothi- 
chiza populea has been imported, though not very recently. A 
great quantity of nursery stock has been brought to this country 
from Europe, and the fungus could easily have been brought in 
previous to the enforcement of the present inspection laws. 

On the other hand, the fact that this disease has not been re- 
ported previously from this country by any of the state patholo- 
gists and that earlier specimens of Dothichiza populea have not 
| been collected by the pathologists of the United States Depart- 
: ment of Agriculture indicates that it is a somewhat recent disease 
in the United States. 

This assumption is further strengthened by the absence of 
Dothichiza populea from the exsjccati that have been collected in 
this country and the fact that there is apparently no mention of 


it in our literature. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE CAUSED BY DOoTHICHIZA POPULEA 


Dothichiza populea attacks the trunk, limbs, and twigs of both 
the black and the Canada poplars. It primarily causes the for- 


mation of cankers, which at first appear as depressed, slightly 





darkened areas in the bark, usually on the trunk around the base : 


of a small limb or twig (pl. 194, f. 2, 3). The cambium is killed 





and turns brown (fl. 195, f. 3). Pustules of the fungus soon 

appear on the canker, giving the surface a roughened appearance : 
(pl. 194, f. 2, 3). In trees that have become well established in 
the soil a marked resistance of the host to the fungus frequently 
takes place. In such cases the growth of the fungus is checked, 
the canker limited to a small patch of varying shape and size, and 


the bark is frequently cracked at the edge of the canker by the 
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rapid growth of the cambium in the callus that is now formed 
(pl. 194, f. 2). As the canker becomes older, the bark sloughs 
off, leaving an open wound on the trunk, surrounded by appar- 
ently healthy bark. Meanwhile, the fungus attacks the limb or 
twig around the base of which the canker was formed, spreading 
very rapidly through it, forming pustules over a large portion of 
the bark. 

Cankers much like those on the trunk are frequently formed on 
the lower limbs and twigs of diseased trees. On the larger limbs, 
their formation and appearance are much like those on the trunk. 
When the fungus attacks smaller limbs and twigs the canker 
usually extends around each limb or twig and very soon kills it 
(pl. 104, f. 1). 

In trees recently transplanted and in trees heeled in for early 
planting in the spring, the fungus spreads most rapidly. Trans- 
planted trees may become badly diseased by cankers formed from 
fresh infections between October and the following May (/l. 
195, f. I, 2). 

Dothichiza populea is the most rapidly growing canker-produc- 
ing fungus known to the writers. One canker selected from a 
number produced on black poplars between October, 1915, and 
May, 1916, was twelve inches long and encircled the trunk of 
the tree for nearly two thirds of the length of the canker. In 
the same lot of trees, out of 100 examined 90 were diseased either 
in limbs or trunk, 27 were girdled at the trunk by cankers which 
had killed the tops of the trees, and 13 more had distinct trunk 
cankers which had not yet encircled the trunks. 

Dothichiza populea causes but slight outward discoloration of 
the bark in the cankers it produces, the color being slightly darker. 
The fruiting bodies (pycnidia) of the fungus are formed be- 
neath the surface of the bark and cause marked elevations or 
pustules to appear on the cankers soon after they develop (fl. 
195, f. 1, 2). These pustules are smooth on the surface at first 
and have the same color as the adjacent bark. At maturity they 
rupture near the center of the top and small cream-colored ten- 
drils are exuded, which gradually assume a tawny olive to a 
walnut-brown color. These are composed of millions of pycno- 


spores, which spread the disease to adjacent trees. According to 
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Delacroix, these spores are wind disseminated ; but as they are in 
a somewhat sticky mass at first, insects or birds might carry them, 
as in the case of the chestnut-blight fungus (Endothia parasitica 
(Murrill) Anderson & Anderson) as reported by Heald and 
Studhalter (3), and Studhalter and Ruggles (5). 


EFFECT OF THE DISEASE ON POPLARS 


Dothichiza populea at first kills a few limbs here and there on 
younger trees in the nursery rows. The cankers on such trees, 
owing to the fact they are not conspicuous at first, are easily 
overlooked. When the disease becomes well established many of 
the lower limbs are killed and rapidly growing sprouts are sent 
up from the bases of the trees below the cankered areas. These 
sprouts, though vigorous, are soon infected by the fungus and 
are likely to be removed and used for cuttings, under the impres- 
sion that they are healthy. 

On older trees in nursery rows and on well-established shade 
trees the lower limbs are killed by the fungus and scars are soon 
formed by cankers on the trunks, which are thereby rendered 
unsightly. At the same time tufts or clusters of rapidly growing 
sprouts are sent out near or below diseased areas. These in turn 
are killed by the fungus, which gradually spreads to all parts of 
the tree, finally killing it. 

In case of freshly transplanted trees, the disease is much more 
virulent. Cankers may encircle either the trunks or main limbs 
of the trees, killing them. In the case of black poplars, the beau- 
tiful tapering cone-shaped outline of the tree is destroyed. Trees 
once attacked apparently never recover their former beauty, even 
where the dead parts have been carefully removed. 

In France, Delacroix (2) reports the disease as especially se- 
vere on nursery stock and younger trees and of less importance 
on old-established trees. There, as in the United States, it de- 
stroys the beauty of the black poplars. It also causes consider- 
able loss to growers of Canada poplars who raise the trees for 
saw logs. 

The disease in Europe is reported both by Delacroix (1, 2) and 
by Voglino (6, 7, and 8) as especially severe on Canada poplars, 
but in the United States, so far, it has been found in a serious 


form only on black poplars. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FUNGUS 


The following description of Dothichiza populea Sacc. & Briard 
is based on specimens from ten different collections from seven 
different states. The spore measurements are based on 100 
spores, 10 from each collection. 

Pycnidia, numerous in the bark, at first in pustules covered by 
the epidermis of the host, rupturing at the top when mature, the 
tops of the pustules later breaking away, leaving pseudo-acervuli, 
lens shaped to subspheroid before rupturing, often irregular in 
shape, 34 to 114 mm. in diameter ; walls black, with irregular sur- 
face at the base on the inside; spore masses ejected in cylindric 
tendrils, usually short, creamy to tawny olive or walnut brown in 
color; spores subglobose to ovoid, or rarely ellipsoid, smooth, 
hyaline when viewed singly, smoky in mass ; 9.5—17 X 6.7—12.7 p, 
averaging 12.1 < 8.6m; germinating at the smaller or basal end. 

Spores of Dothichiza populea from No. 1100, Krieger, Fungi 
Saxonici Exsiccati, on Populus nigra, measure as follows: 10.1- 
12.2 X 7.3-10.2m, averaging 11.6 X9.1p. It must be noted that 
these spores were measured from dried material mounted in 
water, while those on which our description is based contain the 
measurements from five fresh specimens, three partially dried 
specimens, and two thoroughly dried specimens. The dried 


specimens yielded slightly smaller measurements. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FUNGUS 

Dothichiza populea has been collected in the United States on 

the following hosts: 
Populus nigra 

New Hampshire: Hanover, by J. L. Richards, June, 1915 
(P.D.S.* 662). 

Massachusetts: West Lynn, by J. L. Richards, June, 1915 
(PS. Bre): 

New Jersey: Morrisville, by George G. Hedgecock, June, 1916 
(F.P.* 22353). 

Pennsylvania: Delaware Water Gap, by N. M. Goodyear, May, 
1916 (F.P. 22362). By George G. Hedgcock in 1916, West 


3 P.D.S., Plant-Disease Survey. 
4F.P., Forest Pathology. 
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Chester (F.P. 22369, 22370, 22371, 22372, and 22373); Frazer 
(F.P. 22374) ; Wayne (F.P. 22378) ; Wynnewood (F.P. 22381) ; 
Rosemont (F.P. 22382); Haverford (F.P. 22393); Allen Lane 
(F.P. 22391) ; Chestnut Hill (F.P. 22385, 22387) ; also by S. B. 
Detwiler (F.P. 22395). 

Delaware: Wilmington, by G. S. Mattingly, May, 1916 (F.P. 
22281) ; by George G. Hedgcock, June, 1916 (F.P. 22357, 22358, 
and 22359). 

Maryland: Baltimore, by J. A. Byrne, May, 1916 (F.P. 20877) ; 
by George G. Hedgecock, May, 1916 (F.P. 22303). 

Ohio: Cincinnati, by George G. Hedgcock, June, 1916 (F.P. 
22316). 

New Mexico: Estancia, by F. C. Werkenthin May, 1916 (F.P. 
22363 and 22364). 

Populus deltoides 

In Pennsylvania: By George G. Hedgcock, June, 1910, Ber- 
wyn (F.P. 22377); Wayne (F.P. 22379); Chestnut Hill (F.P. 
22388) ; Haverford (F.P..22393). 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the fungus has been 
widely distributed in the United States, since its present known 
range is from New Hampshire to New Mexico. However, a 
preliminary survey indicates that many localities are free from 
the disease. 

Dothichiza populea has been reported from Europe as follows: 

In France, according to Delacroix (1), Dothichiza populea was 
well established as early as 1903. He reported it at that time in 
Monterau (Seine et Marne), Villeneuvre-la-Guyard (Yonne), 
Montauban, Agen, and Paris. 

In Italy, according to Voglino (8), Cavaglia in 1901-1902 
noted cankers, apparently caused by Dothichiza populea, on 
Canada poplars near Santena. In 1906 Zoppa noted the disease 
near Crema. In 1907 Voglino, in addition to the localities pre- 
viously mentioned, received numerous reports of the disease from 
various regions in Italy, as well as from Sardinia and from 
Switzerland. 

In Germany no outbreaks of the disease have been reported. 

The writers so far have not found Cenangium populneum 
(Pers.) Rehm on poplars in the territory investigated, either 
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alone or in association with Dothichiza populea Sacc. & Briard. 
The relationship of the two fungi in the United States will be 
made the subject of further investigation. It has, however, been 
collected on Populus tremuloides as follows: At Middlebury, Vt., 
by E. A. Burt, April, 1896,° and at Orono, Maine, by P. L. Ricker, 
May 14, 1808.° 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONTROL OF THE DISEASE 

This disease apparently has its main centers of infection in our 
nurseries, and it is here that the first work of control should 
begin. All poplar trees that are blighted in the twigs or limbs or 
that show cankers should be dug out and burned. It will be 
better for the nurseryman to err on the side of caution than to 
allow this disease to gain a foothold in his nursery. A small 
infected twig on an otherwise healthy tree may infect all the trees 
in a bundle of transplants, and once infected the trees are ruined, 
as the fungus kills them back and spoils their beauty. 

Poplars planted as ornamentals that become badly diseased 
should be dug up, removed, and burned. This treatment may 
seem to be severe, but in view of the fact that the disease appears 
to be a dangerous one it is the only safe course to pursue if it is 
to be exterminated. This disease has been under observation for 
a short time only, and no experiments for its control have been 
made. 

Delacroix, among other suggestions, recommends the following 
treatment for the disease, but does not report its effect: The de- 
struction of all diseased trees or diseased material; the disinfec- 
tion of tools used in this work; the disinfection of the clothing 
and hands of workmen thus engaged ; and the dipping of cuttings 
before planting in an acidulated Bordeaux mixture containing at 
least 10 per cent. of copper sulphate. 

The writers would be glad to receive specimens of this and of 
other poplar diseases from as many localities as possible. 

BuREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 

U. S. DerpaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


5 Ellis, J. B., and Everhart, B. M. North American Fungi. No, 3536. 
1898, 


6 Ricker, P. L. Flora of Maine. No. 388. 1808. 
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Fic. 1. The top of a black poplar affected and killed by Dothichiza populea 

Fig. 2. Section of a trunk of a young black poplar recently transplanted, 
showing a young canker caused by Dothichiza populea. The fungus entered 
through a twig. 

Fig. 3. Front view of the canker shown in f. 2. 


Pirate CXCV 
Fig. 1. Section of the trunk of a black poplar showing an older canker 
produced by Dothichiza populea. 
Fig. 2. A canker still older than that shown in f. 7. 
Fig. 3. A section of the trunk of a black poplar from which the bark has 


been peeled, showing two browned, dead areas caused by cankers of the fungus. 
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THE AECIAL STAGE OF COLEOSPORIUM 
RIBICOLA 


W. H. Lone 


On a recent field trip to Bear Canyon, located in the Sandia 
Mountains about twelve miles from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the writer found a Peridermium on the needles of pifion (Pinus 
edulis). The infected pifons were growing in close proximity 
to Ribes leptanthum, which is rather common near the bottoms of 
canyons. Several days later, a trip was made to Tejano Canyon, 
about twenty-eight miles from Albuquerque, where the Perider- 
mium was again found on pifion in close association with Ribes 
plants. 

Inoculations under control conditions were made on two spe- 
cies of Ribes from both of the collections. Sowings of aecio- 
spores from the Bear Canyon material (F.P. 21164) were made 
April 29 on Ribes leptanthum and R. longifolium. On May 16 
the uredinia of a Coleosporium appeared on the lower surface of 
the leaves of R.leptanthum (the R. longifolium plants which were 
inoculated damped off). Sowings of the aeciospores from the 
Tejano Canyon material (F.P. 21165) were made May 3 on R. 
leptanthum and R. longifolium. Uredinia appeared May 18 on 
the lower side of the leaves of both of the species of Ribes inocu- 
lated. The control plants of each set of inoculations remained 
free from the rust. 

The Coleosporium obtained by inoculating the Ribes plants 
with the aeciospores of the Peridermium from pifion proved to 
be identical in all its characters with Coleosporium ribicola (EF. 
& E.) Arthur. This infection of the Ribes leaves by the pifon 
Peridermium, thereby producing the typical uredinia of C. ribi- 
cola, proves that this Peridermium is the aecial stage of C. ribi- 
cola and should be called Peridermium ribicola. 

A technical description of the aecial stage of this fungus is 
given below. 
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PERIDERMIUM RIBICOLA 

O. Pycnia amphigenous, scattered, sparse, low, conoidal, sub- 
corticular, noticeable, dehiscent by a longitudinal slit, chestnut- 
brown, 0.5-1 mm. long by 0.3-0.5 mm. broad, about 100 tall. 

I. Aecia from a limited mycelium, amphigenous, one to several 
on each leaf, not forming spots on leaves, erumpent from a nar- 
row slit, flattened laterally, 0.5 to 1 mm. long by 0.5 to 0.8 mm. 
high ; peridium colorless, fragile, cells slightly or not at all over- 
lapping, outer walls smooth to slightly granular, inner moderately 
verruculose, lower peridial cells elliptical, lanceolate or oval, 
33-50 by 16-24, walls 2-3 thick, upper peridial cells approxi- 
mately isodiametric, irregularly orbicular, 18-30, across, walls 
2-4 thick; aeciospores elliptical-oblong, oval or obovate, 20-28 
X 30-43 m, average size for ten spores 23.7 36.2; walls color- 
less, 2-3 thick, verrucose, with rather coarse irregular warts, 
which are tardily deciduous, without a smooth area on spore 
walls. 

Both collections of Peridermium ribicola were made at an ele- 
vation of about 7,500 feet near the upper limit of the range of 
pifion in these two canyons (Bear and Tejano). Snow was still 
on the ground in the upper portion of the canyons and the ground 
was still frozen on some of the more protected slopes in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the infected pifions. The season was so early 
that a snow storm occurred while the writer was collecting the 
rust. Both collections had already discharged most of their 
spores. The above facts indicate that the peridia of this Perider- 
mium were probably well developed before all of the snow had 
disappeared from under the pifions. 

No indications of the aecial stage of this fungus were found 
below 6,500 feet elevation, although the pifion was still abundant. 

The comparatively high altitude (for the aecial host) at which 
this Peridermium occurs and its very early appearance in the 
spring will probably explain why it has not been discovered 
before. 

The coleosporial stage occurs at much lower elevations than 
the aecial since the writer found the rust on Ribes plants in Albu- 
querque (4,950 feet elevation). The coleosporial stage evidently 
reaches these lower altitudes through the successive infection of 
the Ribes plants throughout the summer months by the uredinio- 
spores, thereby materially extending the range of the rust beyond 


that of its aecial stage. 
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The coleosporial stage of this rust has been reported on the fol- 
lowing species of Ribes: R. grossularia Linn., R. inebrians Lindl., 
R. leptanthum A. Gray, R. longifolium Nutt., R. pumilum Nutt., 
R. purpusii Koehne, and R. valicola Greene, and from three states, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. ‘The writer has collected 
this Coleosporium on R. mescalerium Coville in Amole and La 
Junta Canyons, Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico, October, 
1914 (F.P. 21162 and 21161) and on R. longifolinm, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, October, 1914 (F.P. 21163). 

Pinus edulis, the aecial host, occurs in Colorado, western 
Texas, eastern Utah, southwestern Wyoming, northern and 
central Arizona, New Mexico, and southward into Mexico. The 
known distribution of the coleosporial stage of this rust is, there- 
fore, well within the range of its aecial host (P. edulis) and it is 
very probable that Peridermium ribicola will also be found to 
have practically the same general range. 

OFFICE OF INVESTIGATIONS IN Forest PATHOLOGY, 
BurREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXxIco. 








NOTES AND BRIEF ARTICLES 
Professor Thomas H. Macbride has been elected president 
emeritus of the State University of Iowa upon his retirement 


from the presidency at the age of sixty-eight. 


Professor E. J. Durand, of the University of Missouri, spent 


part of the summer collecting in Wyoming. 


Mr. Paul C. Graff has been appointed instructor in botany at 
the University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. He entered 


upon his new duties September 15. 


Dr. W. A. Murrill has found that Melanoleuca anomala Mur- 
rill, published in Mycorocia 5: 214. 1913, has pale-yellowish- 
brown spores instead of hyaline spores, and he therefore trans- 
fers the species to the genus Jnocybe, the new combination being 


Inocybe anomala Murrill. 


Dr. Donald Reddick, professor of plant pathology, Cornell 
University, and chairman of the editorial board of Phytopathol- 
ogy, has been granted sabbatic leave and will spend the ensuing 
academic year in special work in the laboratory of plant physiol- 
ogy, Johns Hopkins University. 


fa) 


Dr. Gertrude S. Burlingham, who contributed the descriptions 
of Russula for volume 9, part 4, of North American Flora, finds 
that Russula subfragilis Burl., on page 233, is preoccupied by R. 
subfragilis P. Henn. (in Warb. Monsunia 1: 149. 1899),and she 
suggests Russula fragiliformis Burl. as a new name for this 


species. 


We learn from Science that Professor J. C. Arthur was as- 
sisted during July in the preparation of the remaining parts of 
the Uredinales for North American Flora by F. D. Kern, C. R. 
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Orton, F. D. Fromme, and C. A. Ludwig, all former members of 
Dr. Arthur’s laboratory staff. 


An article recently published by Mr. L. O. Overholts in the 
Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden contains descriptions 
and illustrations of four new species of gill-fungi: Claudopus 
subnidulans, Panaeolus reticulatus, P. rufus, and P. variabilis. 
All of the species were collected by Mr. Overholts in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Volume 6 of the Memoirs of the New York Botanical Garden 
contains thirty-seven papers presented at the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary, among them “ The development of Lepiota 
cristata and L. seminuda,” by G. F. Atkinson, “ Japanese species 
of Gymnosporangium,” by F. D. Kern, “ Chemotropic reactions 
in Rhizopus nigricans,” by A. H. Graves, and “ Bermuda fungi,” 
by F. J. Seaver. 


Dr. S. M. Stocker, of Duluth, Minnesota, contributes the fol- 
lowing note: “On September 7, 1916, I found a specimen of 
Pluteus cervinus so much larger than any heretofore seen by me 
that I measured it. The outline of the cap was oval, not circular, 
and the measurements were 9'2 X 7 inches. Perhaps this is not 


unknown, but it seems to me worth letting you know.” 


A fine fresh specimen of Thelephora vialis has been sent in for 
determination by Mr. Timothy E. Wilcox, of Washington, D. C. 
It is large, many times lobed, rosy-smoke-colored below and 
cream-colored to honey-yellow above, with a somewhat disagree- 
able odor in drying which is very noticeable. Dr. Burt reports 
a former collection of this species at Washington by Mr. F. J. 
Braendle. 


The July number of the Journal of Agricultural Research con- 
tains an article on the disease of potatoes known as “leak,” by 
Lon A. Hawkins. The disease usually appears after the crop 
has been harvested and according to Hawkins is caused by the 


fungus Pythium debaryanum Hesse. Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 
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also causes a rot of potatoes similar to but not identical with this 


disease. 


In the April number of Phytopathology, J. E. Howitt and W. 
A. McCubbin published an account of an outbreak of white-pine 
blister rust, Cronartium ribicola, in Ontario. The Peridermium 
stage has been found on both native and imported white pine and 
the Cronartium stage on five cultivated and four wild species of 
Ribes. Black currants have in several instances suffered severe 


injury from the disease. 


Number four of the second volume of Jilinois Biological Mono- 
graphs consists of an account of the Porto Rican species of the 
genus Meliola by Professor F. L. Stevens. The number of spe- 
cies listed is 95, of which 56 are described as new. Six varieties 
are also recognized, all new. The paper contains five plates, con- 
sisting of photomicrographs, the most conspicuous feature of 
which is the absence of all detail. It is to be lamented that in a 
paper of this size and importance more time and attention has 


not been devoted to the matter of illustration. 


Among specimens of fungi recently collected in Surinam by 
Mr. Jacob Samuels are the following: Amauroderma Chaperi, 
Auricularia Auricula, Auricularia nigrescens, Cladoderris den- 
dritica, Coriolopsis caperata, Cycloporellus iodinus, Earliella cor- 
rugata, Elfvingia tornata, Elfvingiella fasciata, Fomes Auberia- 
nus, Fomitella supina, Fulvifomes extensus, Guepinia spathu- 
laria, Lentinus strigosus, Pogonomyces hydnoides, Rigidoporus 


surinamensis, Stereum elegans, Trametes cubensis. 


The University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 189 contains the results of an extensive study of the 
parasitic species of Rhizoctonia in America. There are at pres- 
ent recognized two parasitic species of this genus, R. Solani Kuhn 
and R. Crocorum (Pers.) DC. About 165 plants have been listed 
in the United States as subject to the attacks of Rhizoctonia 
Solani, including many floricultural plants, vegetables, and field 


crops. The disease produces damping-off of seedlings or rotting 
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of stems and roots, etc., the nature of the infection being essen- 


tially the same in different plants. 


Two excellent illustrated papers on the Polyporaceae have been 
published during the past year by Mr. L. O. Overholts. The first 
is a treatment of the Polyporaceae of the middle-western United 
States, which appeared in Washington University Studies for 
July, 1915. The second, entitled comparative studies of the 
Polyporaceae, was printed in the Annals of the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden for November, 1915. Students of this family of 


fungi should not fail to add these papers to their library. 


Professor T. Petch has been studying the sclerotia of Lentinus 
found on stumps of Hevea, and he says that in addition to species 
possessing a true sclerotium, there appear to be others whose 
mycelium merely binds together the earth in a large compact 
mass, while Lentinus similis and L. infundibuliformis exhibit a 
third type in which the skeleton of the pseudosclerotium consists 
of the wood of the host plant. It is considered as still an open 
question whether these types are definitely associated with dif- 
ferent species of Lentinus or are merely stages which may be 


assumed by the sclerotium in any given species. 


In an article published in the July number of the American 
Journal of Botany, W. B. McDougall makes the following state- 
ment regarding mycorrhizal relations existing between mush- 
rooms and the roots of forest trees: 

“ Three of the species of trees used in the present investigation 
produce ectotrophic mycorrhizas, the oak (Quercus), hickory 
(Carya) and linden (Tilia). The mycorrhizas of the oak are 
due to Russula foetentula Pk., those of the linden to Scleroderma 
vulgare Fr., and those of the hickory probably to Laccaria ochro- 
purpurea (Berk.) Pk., though this last has not been definitely 
proven. In all of these cases no mycorrhizas were formed in the 
spring, but after the first of July mycorrhizas were formed when- 


ever the roots were growing well.” 


Dr. E. A. Burt’s valuable articles on the Thelephoraceae of 


North America are appearing regularly in the Annals of the Mis- 
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sourit Botanical Garden. His fourth article contains a treatment 
of Exobasidium and the fifth a treatment of Tremellodendron, 
Eichleriella, and Sebacina. The following new species are pub- 
lished in these genera: Tremellodendron tenue Burt, collected in 
Jamaica by Murrill; 7. 
Johnston; Eichleriella Schrenkii Burt, collected in Texas by 


Schrenk ; E. gelatinosa Murrill, collected in Jamaica by Murrill 


simplex Burt, collected in Porto Rico by 


and Harris; Sebacina chlorascens Burt, collected in Florida by 
Thaxter; S. Shearit Burt, collected in Washington, D. C., by 
Shear; S. monticola Burt, collected in Colorado by Hedgcock ; 
S. cinnamomea Burt, collected in Maryland by Shear; S. adusta 
Burt, collected in Idaho by Weir; S. plumbea Burt, collected in 
Washington by Suksdorf ; and S. atrata Burt, collected in Massa- 


chusetts by Farlow. There are also many new combinations. 


Preparation of manuscript for the fungous parts of North 
American Flora is proceeding very satisfactorily. Dr. Arthur 
will soon complete another part on plant rusts. Dr. Seaver will 
send a part to press within a few months. Mrs. Flora W. Pat- 
terson, who is monographing the Exoascales, has received prompt 
and generous responses to her requests for material and will soon 
be able to complete her researches in this group. Mr. L. O. 
Overholts has undertaken the genus Pholiota, which he hopes to 
complete within a year. Dr. C. H. Kauffman has practically 
completed Cortinarius and will now take up Jnocybe. He would 
be glad to receive material for the study of this difficult genus. 
Professor W. C. Coker has undertaken the Clavariaceae and has 
already spent some time at the Garden and also at Albany study- 
ing herbarium material. Professor E. A. Burt will be prepared 
to publish his researches on the Thelephoraceae in North Ameri- 
can Flora as soon as the series of papers which he is publishing 
in the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden have been com- 
pleted, which may require two or three years. <A part on lichens 
has been arranged for by the cooperation of Professor Bruce 
Fink, Professor Lincoln W. Riddle, Professor A. H. Chivers, 
and Mr. W. C. Barbour. 
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NortH AMERICAN FLORA, VOLUME 9 


This volume closes with parts 6 and 7, containing a treatment 
of Clitocybe and Hygrophorus by W. A. Murrill and a bibliog- 
raphy by J. H. Barnhart. In order to facilitate the use of the 
volume, the following indexes have been prepared: Index to 
Families and Tribes, Index to Recognized Genera and Species, 
Index to Species, and General Index. 

As explained in the “ Corrections ” in part 6, the use of Lepto- 
myces in part 5 was an error. The carrect name of this genus 
is: Hiatula (Fries) Berk. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. II. g: 193. 1852. 
The type species is Agaricus discretus Fries, and the 5 species 
described on pages 309 and 310 should be corrected as follows: 

1. Hiatula discreta (Fries) Sace. Syll. Fung. 5: 307. 1887. 

2. Hiatula minima Berk. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 11.9: 193. 1852. 

3. Hiatula ciliatula (Fries) Sace. Syll. Fung. §: 306. 1887. 

4. Hiatula purpurascens Berk. & Curt. Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 
293. 1868. 


5. Hiatula Benzonii (Fries) Sacc. Syll. Fung. 5: 305. 1887. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PANAEOLUS PAPILIONACEUS 

The following note was recently received from Mr. J. E. Fries, 
of Ampere, New Jersey: 
“Last Sunday morning I had great difficulty in finding any 
mushrooms whatever, so | was happy when I finally came across 
a few specimens of Coprinus mixed in with a few of Panaeolus 
papilionaceus. I have never tried this last mushroom, but, as 
Mr. Mellvaine says that in small quantities they are harmless 
and contain a very mild intoxicant only, I did not hesitate to let 
them join the Coprini in the pot. The results, however, were 
very startling. Mrs. Fries could not possibly have eaten more 
than two or three of the caps and yet she exhibited all the signs 
of violent opium poisoning only five or six minutes after having 
eaten this mushroom. For a while she had difficulty in breathing 
and all the sensations in the brain described under acute opium 
poisoning. Drowsiness crept over her, but we took a walk and in 
about three to four hours it was all over save for a great feeling 


of weakness. 
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“T ate about five times as much as Mrs. Fries and in the be- 
ginning felt nothing. It took between one and two hours before 
the poisoning took effect on me. My respiratory organs were 
not affected at all, but for several hours, in fact, lasting from 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 8 o’clock at night, I had 
all the queer mental as well as ‘moral’ sensations described in 
the ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater.’ 

“Tf such small quantities of this mushroom can act so power- 
fully, it seems to me dangerous in the extreme to speak of its 
qualities in such light manner as Mr. Mcllvaine does and I think 
the public should be strongly warned against using this species 


at all.” 


Lamprospora detonia sp. nov. 

Plants scattered, 5 to 12 mm. in diameter, sessile, plate-like, 
with margins elevated about 0.7 mm., slightly incurved and free 
from substratum, regular in form, becoming convolute on drying ; 
hymenium smooth, concave to plane, dark-brown to black with a 
green tint, the margin distinct and raised about 0.1 mm. from the 
apothecium, externally brown, rough and verrucose; asci cylin- 
dric, about 15, in diameter, up to 300, long, hyaline; spores 8, 
1-seriate, crowded into the upper third or one fourth of the ascus, 
at first smooth, with a large oil-globule, dilutely colored, becom- 
ing minutely warted, brown and opaque so as to appear black 
under the microscope, 12 to 15 w in diameter ; paraphyses slender, 
yellowish, the apex thickened and colored. 

Among moss on shaded ground, in woods on the banks of the 
Cheyenne River, near Anselm, N. Dak. This species differs from 
L. trachycarpa by the greenish tint of the hymenium and the 
smaller, minute, wart-like markings of the spores. When the 
plants are first raised from the shaded ground into sunlight, in a 
moment, a discharge of spores takes place. A small dust-cloud 
almost an inch high shoots up from the hymenium. The phe- 
nomenon may be explained by the warming and expansion of the 
air or gases in the lower two thirds of the asci. The spores, 
crowded into the upper end, are pressed against the operculum 
until it gives way and are then shot into the air. 

J. F. BRENCKLE. 
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Abies balsamea, 107; grandis, 91; 
lasiocarpa, 91; nobilis, 91 

Acacia Greggii, 164 

Acer nigrum, 101 

Achlea Klebsiana, 108 

Achlys triphylla, 102 

Adenocaulon bicolor, 103 

Adiantum latifolium, 25 

Aecial stage of Coliosporium ribi- 
cola, The, 309 

Aecidiaceae, 23 

Aecidium, 131, 134; Abroniae, 150; 
Allenii, 150; Brandegei,159; Cock- 
erellii, 150; Compositarum, 150; 
Euphorbiae, 151; Eurotiae, 151; 
Fendleri, 159; Hydrophylli, 138, 








141, 160; Iridis, 129; Lepidii, 163; 
lini, 55; Nymphoidis, 16; obesum, 
134, 141; Phaceliae, 160; Physa- 
lidis, 151; Sphaeralceae, 160, 161 

Agaricaceae, 297 

Agaricales, 

Agaricus arvensis, 70, 72; campes- 
ter, 172, 186, 297; discretus, 317; 
echinocephalus, 232; onustus, 232; 
placomyces, 297; ruber, 215 

Agave neomexicana, 145 

Agrimonia striata, 164 

Agropyron, 138, 139; occidentale, 
170; Smithii, 146, 161, 170; tene- 
rum, 138, 141 

Albugo Bliti, 144; candida, 144; 
Froelichiae, 144; Ipomaeae-pan- 


duratae, 144; Trianthemae, 145 
Aleuria repanda, 197 
Allionia melanotricha, 150 
Althaea rosea, 159 
Alveolaria Cordiae, 18 
Amanita, 52, 53, 114, 231; Caesarea, 
Frostiana, 251; mus- 
caria, 114; nivalis, 233; onusta, 
299; pantherina, 114; phalloides, 
114, 233, 251; phalloides striatula, 
232; rubescens, 251; solitaria, 231 
Amanitopsis, 53; agglutinata, 
albocreata, 232, 251; vaginata, 


251; 


25, 


251; 


186 


Amaranthus blitoides, 144; Powellii, 
144 
Amarella heterosepala, 166;  stricti- 


flora, 166 
Amauroderma Chaperi, 314 


Ambrosiaceae, 17 

Amelanchier Bakeri, 15 
ica, 152; oreophila, 146, 
carpa, 140 


mormon- 
1533; poly- 


> 


American mycological literature, In- 
dex to, 59, 116, 188, 227, 289 
American species of Ascodesmis, 


North, 1 
Amorpha californica, 169; canescens, 
nana, 168 
Ampelomyces quisqualis, 175 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 149 
Amsonia, 135; Ssalicifolia, 134 
Amygdalaceae, 16 
Amygdalus persica, 16 
Anastrophia bahamensis, 19 


169; 


Anchusa, 130; officinalis, 133, 141 

Andira, 45 

Andropogon brevifolius, 21; Schoe- 
nanthus, 21 

Anemone, 128; canadensis, 128; cyl- 
indrica, 127, 128, 132 

Angioridium sinuosum, 206; valva- 


tum, 206 
Anogra coronopifolia, 144 
Anthephora 
dita, 
Anthurium, 22; scandens, 22 
Apios, 98; tuberosa, 98 
Apocynum, 134; cannabinum, 
141; hypericifolium, 134 
Apple trees, Fungi producing heart- 


elegans, 19; hermaphkro- 


19 


134, 





rot of, 5 
Aquilegia, 12 caerulea, 157; cana- 
densis, 132 


Arabis Fendleri, 160; oxyphylla, 160 
Araceae, 
Arcyria bicolor, 210; 


>2 


cinerea, 41, 208, 


210, 211; denudata, 41; globosa, 

210; incarnata, 41, 210; insignis, 

41; minor, 210; pallida, 211 
Argomyces Oxalidis, 19, 151; Ver 


noniae, 24 
Aristida bromoides, 
Arkville, New York, 

at, 293 
Armillaria, 53, 183; 

mellea, 65, 114, 183 
Artemisia cana, 156; dracunculoides, 

146; franserioides, 163; nova, 156; 

redolens, 156; silvicola, tri- 

dentata, 156 


156 


Fungi collected 


evanescens, 53; 


156; 
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Arthur, J. C., Cultures of Uredineae 
in 1915, 125; Uredinales of Porto 
Rico based on collections by F. L. 
Stevens,! 16 

Artocarpaceae, 17 

Artocarpus Camansi, 26; communis, 
17 

Arundinaria, 128 

Asclepiadaceae, 16 

Asclepias, 134, 135; brachystephana, 
159; curassavica, 16;  galioides, 
159; latifolia, 159; pulchra, 134; 
syriaca, 134, 135, 141; subverticil- 
lata, 159 

Ascobolus, 93, 94; albinus, 94, 95; 
atrofuscus, 95; caninus, 3; carbo- 
narius, 93, 94, 95, 97; carbonicola, 
95; geophilus, 93, 94, 96, 97; mi- 
croscopicus, 3; subglobosus, 94, 
96, 97; viridis, 93, 95, 97 

Ascobolus, The earth-inhabiting spe- 
cies of, 93 

Ascochyta, 104; Achlydis, 101; Pisi, 

f. Lupini, 104 

Ascodesmis, 1, 2; microscopica, 2, 
3, 4; nigricans, 1, 2, 3; porcina, 
2, 3, 4; reticulata, 3 

Ascodesmis, North American species 
of, I 

Ascomycetes, 295 

Ascomycetes of Ohio, Fink’s, 57 

Asparagus officinalis, 156 

Asprella Hystrix, 138 

Aster, 130; laevis, 158; paniculatus, 
130; vallicola, 146 

Asterina mexicana, 145 

Astragalus, 165; amphioxys, 165; 
3igelovii, 165; bisulcatus, 170; 
crassicarpus, 165; Drummondii, 
170; missouriensis, 170; mollissi- 
mus, 165; Nuttallianus, 170; Thur- 
beri, 165; Wootoni, 165, 170 

Attractive species of Melanoleuca 
from Oregon, An, 113 

Auerswaldia Pringlei, 146 

Auricularia Auricula, 52, 56, 314; ni- 
grescens, 314 

Avena fatua, 161; sativa, 171, 172 





3accharis, 18; glutinosa, 152 

Baccilus Mangiferae, 22: 

Bacterium solanacearum, 109 

Badhamia capsulifera, 206; decipiens, 
205, 206; panicea, 35; papaveracea, 
206; rubiginosa, 201 

Based on collections by F. L. Stevens, 
Uredinales of Porto Rico, 16 


1 This article contains an index to 
also an index to their hosts. 


Basidiomycetes collected in Indo- 
China by C. B. Robinson, 214 

Jattarea laciniata, 174 

3elonidium Macounii, 98, 103 

3erberis Fendleri, 159 

3erry, Edward W., Remarkable fossil 
fungi, 73 

3etula populifolia, 105 

3iatora phaeophora, 245 

Bibliography and new species of Phil- 
ippine fungi, 253 

Bidens pilosa, 25; tenuisecta, 170 

Jignoniaceae, 18 

3ihai psittacorum, 19 

3jerkandera adusta, 296 

3oletaceae, 249, 251, 296 

Boletinellus porosus, 296 

Boletus, 225; auriporus, 251; felleus, 
251; katui, 216; luteus, 53; reticu- 
latus, 217; retipes, 251; rubritubi- 
fer, 54; sanguineus, 215; Satanas, 
114; tenuis, 217 

Boudiera canina, 3; Claussenii, 3; 
microscopica, 3 

Jouteloua, 134; aristidoides, 171; 
barbata, 171; breviseta, 171; cur- 
tipendula, 159, 171; eriopoda, 171; 
gracilis, 171; oligostachya, 171 

Jovista pila, 299 

3radburya pubescens, 46 

Brassica, 43; napi, 43; rapae, 43 

Brenckle, J. F., Lamprospora detonia 
sp. nov., 318 

3romus polyanthus, 171 

Bruner, Stephen C., A new species of 
Endothia, 239 

Bulbilis dactyloides, 171 

3ulgaria bicolor, 237 

sullaria, 136; tumidipes, 136 


‘aesalpiniaceae, 16, 18, 20 

Cajanus indicus, 42 

Calamovilfa longifolia, 126, 127 

Calapogonium orthocarpum, 45 

Calathea lutea, 25 

Calliospora Farlowii, 18; Petaloste- 
monis, 151 

Camarophyllus basidiosus, 297; Can- 
tharellus, 297; pallidus, 207 

Camarosporium, 104; coronillae var. 
Spiraeae, 104; Spiraeae, 104 

Cantharellus cibarius, 251; cinna- 

infundibuliformis, 





barinus, 251; 
251; minor, 251 

Capriola Dactylon, 20 

Carduaceae, 18, 19 

Carex, 169; arctata, 130, 141; Doug- 
lasii, 156; durifolia, 131; Jamesii, 


the Uredinales of the West Indies and 
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131; pubescens, tenuis, 130, 
14! 

Carya, 315 

Cassava, 44 

Cassia, 16; alata, 44; angustisiliqua, 
18; bauhinioides, 164; emarginata, 
16; occidentalis, 44 

Castanea mollissima, 55 

Castilleja confusa, 151; integra, 151; 
linariaefolia, 151; sulphurescens, 
151 : 

Ceanothus americanus, 100 

Celtis reticulata, 149 

Cenangium populneum, 302, 306 

Cenchrus carolinianus, 25 

Cephalanthus, 134; occidentalis, 134 

Ceratiomyxa fruticulosa, 35; fruticu- 
losa flexuosa, 35 

Cercospora, 42; Amaryllidis, 44 
Amoraciae, 43; argythamniae, 55; 
Bloxami, 43; borinquensis, 45 
Bradburyae, 46; 
Cajani, 42; Cassavae, 44; Chamae- 
cristae, 44; conspicua, 42; densis- 
sima, 44; guanicensis, 45; Hi- 
bisci, 44; Hydropiperis, 43; Lepi- 


130; 


dii, 43; Malachrae, 45; mari- 
caoensis, 44; Mucunae, 43; na- 
mae, 55; Phyllitidis, 44; Polygo- 


norum, 43; portoricensis, 42; rosi- 
cola, 43; Stevensii, 45; Vaginae, 
42 
Ceriomyces bicolor, 296; 
296; illudens, 296; retipes, 
viscidus, 53, 296 
Ceropteris triangularis, 153 
Cerrena unicolor, 296 
Chaetochloa imberbis, 25 
Chamaecrista Aeschynomene, 20 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, 92 
Chamaenerion angustifolium, 164 
Chamaesaracha Coronopus, 150 
Chamaesyce albomarginata, 168; Fend- 
leri, 168; Geyeri, 168; glyptosper- 
ma, 168; lata, 
168; petaloidea, 168; serpens, 168; 
serpyllifolia, 167; stictospora, 168 
Chanterel Chantarellus, 297; flocco- 
sus, 297; infundibuliformis, 297 
Cheilanthes Pringlei, 153 
Chenopodium, 129; album, 129, 135, 
141, 162, 176; Fremonti, 163; pra- 
tericola, 163 
Chlamydopus clavatus, 174 
Chloris elegans, 129, 165 
Chlorosplenium aeruginosum, 56 
Chondrioderma subdictyospermum, 
201 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, 104 
Chrysothamnus linifolius, 146; Va- 
seyi, 146 


communis, 
296 ; 


hypericifolia, 25; 


brassicola, 43;° 


~ 
te 
or 


Chytridales, 144 
Ciboria nebulosa, 295 
Cineraria palustris, 131 


Cintractia Caricis, 169; leucoderma, 
225, 226 
Cirsium pallidum, 157; undulatum, 


157; Wrightii, 157 
Citrus, 112 
Cladium effusum, 19 
Cladoderris dendritica, 56, 314 
Cladosporites, 77, 78; fasciculatus, 
77, 79; Oligocaenicum, 77, 79 
Cladosporium, 77; herbarum, 78, 176 
Cladothrix lanuginosa, 144 
Clastoderma Debaryanum, 39 


Claudopus nidulans, 173; subnidu- 
lans, 313 
Clavaria cristata, 295; fusiformis, 


250, 204, 205; Kunzei, 295; pistil- 
laris, 53 

Clavariaceae, 250 

Claviceps purpurea, 146 

Clematis ligusticifolia, 128, 132, 157, 
175 

Cleome, 42 

Clitocybe, 68, 317; adirondackensis, 
297; candida, 69; eccentrica, 297; 
flaccida, 185; illudens, 251; infun- 
dibuliformis, laccata, 
251; lactariiformis, mona- 
delpha, 68; nebularis, 
nobilis, 69; robusta, 69 

Clitopilus abortivus, 65 

Coffea arabica, 16 

Coleosporium Eupatorii, 18; ribicola, 
151, 309 

Coleosporium 
stage of, 309 

Collections by F. L. Stevens, Uredi- 
nales of Porto Rico based on, 16 

Collybia agricola, 218; avellanei- 
disca, 218; avellaneigrisea, 218; 
badiialba,218 ; cinchonensis, 218 ; 
cremeimellea, 218; densifolia, 
218; dentata, 2:8; denticulata, 
218; domestica, 21:18; Earleae, 
218; Eatonae,218; farinacea, 218; 
fimetaria, 219; flavescens, 219; 
fulvidisea, 219; fulvipes, 219; 
Glatfelteri, 219; griseifolia, 219; 


25t, 207; 


297 ; 


65-69, 71; 


ribicola, The aecial 


jamaicensis, 219; ludoviciana, 
219; Marasmiiformis, 219; mon- 
ticola, 219; musicola, 219; ni- 
gritiformis, 219; oculata, 219; 
orizabensis, 219; pallida, 219; 
platyphylla, 251; radicata, 251; ro- 
seilivida, 219; setulosa, 219; 
sinuata, 219; squamiger, 219; 
subavellanea, 219; subflaves- 
eens, 219; subflavifolia, 219; 
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sublatericia, 219; subnivulosa, 
219; subrugosa, 219; tenuifolia, 
219; tortipes, 219; trullisata, 
219; Uunakensis, 219; virgin- 
iana,219; Volkertii,219; xuchi- 
lensis, 219 

Coltricia cinnamomea, 
nis, 296 

Colus Schellenbergiae, 183 
nicus, 184 

Colus from Pennsylvania, A 
species of, 183 

Comandra pallida, 152 

Comatricha nigra, 39; pulchella, 209; 
typhoides, 39; typhoides var. het- 
erospora, 39 

Conifers, Laboratory tests on the 
durability of American 
Flask tests on, 80 


296; peren- 


; java- 


new 


woods—I. 


Convolvulcaeae, 19 

Coprinus, 53, 54, 7 71, 186; atra- 
mentarius, 70, 72, 173; atramen- 
tarius silvestris, 297; bisporus, 54; 
comatus, 52, 53; ephemerus, 186; 
Hansenii, 54; micaceus, 70, 173, 
186, 297; stercorarius, 186 

Cordia, 17; alliodora, 17; cylindro- 
stachya, 18 

Coriolopsis caperata, 
talis, 56 

Coriolus 


70, 


314; occiden- 


296; haedi- 
nus, 56; limitatus, 173; membrana- 
ceus, 
pinsitus, 56; pubescens, 53; sector, 


abietinus, 173, 


56; nigromarginatus, 296; 
56; versicolor, 173, 296 
Cornus Nuttallii, ro1 


Corticium pezizoideum, 53; serum, 


184; varians, 184 
Cortinarius, 316; armillatus, 297; 
chrysolitus, 54; semisanguineus, 297 


Cortinellus vaccinus, 53 

Crataegus brevispina, 105 

Craterellus Cantharellus, 250, 295; 
cornucopioides, 250, 295 

Craterium floriforme, 211, 213; leu- 
cocephalum var. cylindricum, 207, 
213; minimum, 207, 213; porphy- 
rium, 207 

Crepidopus, 218; ostreatus, 297 

Cressa truxillensis, 157 

Cribaria, 40; argillacea, 41, 212; ele- 


gans, 210; macrocarpa, 40; micro- 
scopica, 210; minima, 210; minu- 
tissima, 210; pyriformis, 40; splen- 


dens, 40 
Crinipellis fragilis, 110 
Cronartium, 314; coleosporioides, 151 ; 
Comandrae, 152; ribicola, 314 
Crucibulum vulgare, 299 
Cryptogamme Stelleri, 153 
Cryptosporium faleatum, 107 
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Cudonia lutea, 295 

Cultures of Uredineae in 1915, 125 

Cup-fungi—III. Peziza domiciliana 
and Peziza repanda, 195; IV. Pe- 
ziza clypeata, Photographs and de 
scriptions of, 235 

Curtis Herbarium, Notes on the 
Myxomycetes of the, 199 

Cyathia hirsuta, 174 

Cycloporellus iodinus, 314 

Cylindrosporium, 106; Chrysanthemi, 


104; Crataegi var. brevispina, 
105; spigeliae, 55; Toxicodendri, 
105 


Cynodon Dactylon, 21 
Cyperaceae, 16, 17, 19 
Cyperus, 225; distans, 25; esculentus, 


157; Gatesii, 225; odoratus, 25 


Cyphella porrigens, 53 
Cytodiplospora parallela, 1o1 
Cytospora chrysosperma, 295 
Daedalea, 216; amanitoides, 56, 216; 
applanata, 216; confragosa, 2096; 
flavida, 216; Palisoti, 216; philip 


repanda, 216 
Daldinia concentrica, 295 
Dangerous mushroom, A very, 186 
Darluca filum, 175 

Dasylirion Wheeleri, 148 
Dasyochloa pulchella, 171 
Dasyscypha arida, 53 

Dearness, John, 


pinensis, 110; 


New or noteworthy 
speci Ss of fungi, 98 
Delphinium Sapellonis, 15 
Descriptions of cup-fungi—III. Pe 
ziza domiciliana and Pez re- 
panda, 195; IV. Peziza 
Photographs and, 235 
Diachaea leucopoda, 38; 
var. globosa, 38 
Dianthus caryophyllus, 1&1 
Diaporthe, 100; columbiensis, 100; 
Euonymi, 99; Macounii, 100 
Dicaeoma poculiforme, 181 
Dichrophyllum marginatum, 168 
Dictydiaethalium plumbeum, 40, 211, 
213 
Dictydium, 40; cancellatum, 40 
Diderma, 38; antarctica, 37; 
sphericum, 36 niveum, 36; 
Lyallii, 36; pallidum, 206; 
37; spumarioides, 36; testaceum, 
36; Trevelyani, 37 
Didymaria Clematidis, 175 
Didymium, 202; chrysopeplum, 


7 
i 





clypeata, 


le ucopoda 


hemi 
niveum 
simplex, 


200; 


Clavus, columbinum, 200, 209, 





213; curtisii, 201; dealbatum, 201; 
difforme, 


luteogriseum, 201; 


212; eximium, 201, 202; 
megalosporum, 


201, 202, 209, 213; melanospermum, 
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38; nectriaeforme, 202; nigripes, 
nigripes var. eximium, 205, 
213; obrusseum, 202; 
pruinosum, 
Ravenelii, 203; 
terrigenum, 
203; xXan- 


201; 
pusillum, 202; 
proximum, 202; 
radiatum, 203; 
squamulosum, 203; 
204, 213; tenerrimum, 
thopus, 202 


202; 


Didymosphaeria Ceanothi, 100; 
Housei, 100 

Dimerosporium Collinsii, 146 

Diplodia constricta, 102; Nut- 
taliae, 102; Spiraea, 102; Ulmi, 
102 

Dirca, 135, 136; palustris, 135 


Discina adnata, 237; clypeata, 237 
orbicularis, 237; repanda, 198 

Discomycetes, 98 

Disella hederacea, 159, 161, 
dota, 159 

Distichlis maritima, 136; 
135, 141, 163, 172 

Dodge, B. O., Fungi 
rot of apple 

Dothichiza populea, 

Dothichiza populea in the 
States, 30 

Dothidella, 45 

Dothiorella, 111 

Draba aurea, 160 

Dugaldea Hoopesii, 148, 150, 176 

Dulichium arundinaceum, 130, 140 

Duportella Raimundoi, 110; ve 


162; lepi- 
spicata, 


producing heart- 
trees, 5 
300-308 


United 


110 
Durability of 
Flask tests on 


American woods—I. 


conifers, Labora- 


tory tests on the, 8o 
Earlea speciosa, 152 
Earliella corrugata, 314 
Earth-inhabiting species of Ascobo- 


lus, The, 93 
Ehretiaceae, 17, 18 
Fichleriella, 316; 

Schrenkii, 316 
Eleagnus, 128; argentea, 128 
Eleocharis capitata, 25; flaccida, 25; 


gelatinosa, 316; 


mutata, 25 

Elfvingia fomentaria, 296; 
oa ee 296; tornata, 56, 314 

Elfvingiella fasciata, 56, 314 

E i rina foliacea, 110 

Elymus, 139; canadensis, 146, 
170; condensatus, 138; virginicus, 
138, 141 

Endothia, 239, 240; havanensis, 
241; longirostris, 242; parasitica 
112, 304; radicalis, 113, 239, 242 

Endothia, A new species of, 239 

Enerthenema papillatum, 39 

Enteridium cinereum, 204 


mega- 


157> 
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Entoloma lividum, 114, 123 

Entyloma australe, 169; 
tarum, 170 

Ephedra Torreyana, 1 
154, 155 

Epidendrum 
21 

Epilobium adenocladon, 158; novo- 
mexicanum, 164 

Erigeron subtrinervis, 146 

Eriogonum cernuum, 166; 
166; lonchophyllum, 166; 
sum, 166 

Eriophorum, 131; angustifolium, 131; 
polystachion, 132; 
virginicum, 132; 
131, 132, 141 

Eriosporangium 
tato-striatum, 1 

Erysiphe, 147; Cichoracearum, 
148, 175; Galeopsidis, 147 
nis, 147; Polygoni, 147, 148 

Eucalyptus, 239; botryoides, 240, 242; 
microphylla, 242; occidentalis, 242; 
robusta, 242; rostrata, 242 


Composi- 


; trifurca, 


wn 
un 


difforme, 21; rigidum, 


efttusum, 
racemo- 


tenellum, 132; 
viridi-carinatum, 


evadens, 18; 


pune 








146- 
grami- 


Euonymus atropurpureus, 99 
Eupatorium macrophyllum, 18 
Euphorbia corollata, 127 
Euphorbiaceae, 24 
Eurotia lanata, 151 
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Exoascales, 
Exobasidium, 316 

Exogonium arenarium, 19 
Experiment with 
An, 317 


Panacolus papilio 


naccus, 


Fabaceae, 16, 18 
antarctica, 38 
Hymenomycetes, 


Fagus 


Family of A new, 56 





Favolus variegatus, 56 

Fendlera falcata, 1: rupicola, 152 

Festuca, 133; Thuberi, 132, 141 

Fimbristylis spadicea, 17 

Fink, Bruce, Hermann Edward 
Hasse,—Lichenist, 243 

Fink’s Ascomycets of Ohio, 57 


Fistulina hepatica, 251 

Flask tests on 
tests on the durability of 
woods = so 

Fomes, 214; 


tus, 250; 


Laboratory 
American 


conifers, 


applana- 
Ellisia- 
igni- 
250; pinicola, 
rimosus, 214, 


annosus, III; 
Auberianus, 314; 

fomentarius, 225; 

lobatus, 
111; populinus, 296; 


nus, 173; 
arius, 6; 


250; ungulatus, 296 
Fomitella supina, 56, 314 
Fossil fungi, Remarkable, 73 
Frasera macrophylla, 168 

168 


speciosa, 








Fuligo cinerea, 204, 213; septica, 36 
Fulvifomes extensus, 314 


Fungi—XXIII, 121; XXIV, 191; 
XXV, 231; Illustrations of 

Fungi Collected at Arkville, New 
York, 293 

Fungi, New or noteworthy species 


of, 98 

Fungi of New Mexico, 142 

Fungi producing heart-rot of apple 
trees, 5 

Fungi, Remarkable fossil, 73 

Fungi—II, Studies in Porto Rican 
parasitic, 42 


Galactinia succosa, 295 

Galactopus, 218; succosus, 297 

Galera Hypnorum, 297; tener, 297 

Galium asperrimum, 161 

Ganoderma Bakeri, 110; 
110; Tsugae, 296 


plicatum, 


Ganolobus, 202 

Gasteromycetes, 299 

Gaura coccinea, 167; glabra, 167; in- 
duta, 167; parviflora, 167; villosa, 
1607 

Gayophitum ramosissimum, 158 

Geaster floriformis, 174; hygrometri- 
cus, 174; saccatus, 299 

Genus of resupinate polypores, A 
new, 56 

Geopetalum, 218, 297; albescens, 218; 
geophilum, 218; subelatinum, 218; 
subhaedinum, 218; tremelliforme, 
218 

Geopyxis amplispora, 198; pallidula, 
197; vulcanalis, 53 

Gloeophyllum hirsutum, 296 

Gloeosporium, lunatum, 
Toxicodendri, 105, 106 

Glycyrrhiza lepidota, 147, 166 

Graff, Paul W., Basidiomycetes col- 
lected in Indo-China by C. B. Rob- 
inson, 214; Bibliography and new 
species of Philippine fungi,? 253 

Grifola Berkeleyi, 296 

Grindelia, 158; aphanactis, 148, 158, 

77; subalpina, 158 

ia leptantha, 151, 158 

Guepinia spathularia, 314 

Guilandina crista, 45 


100; 


223; 


Grossula 





Guinardia Aesculi, 224 
Gutierrezia, 158; tenuis, 158 
Gymnopus, 218; agricola, 218; avel 


laneidiscus, 218; avellaneigriseus, 
218; badiialbus, 218; chrysopeplus, 
297; cinchonensis, 218; cremei- 
melleus, 218; densifolius, 218; 
dentatus, 218; denticulatus, 218; 
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domesticus, 218; 
Earleae, 218; 


dryophilus, 
Eatonae, 218; 
naceus, 218; fimetarius, 219; flaves- 
cens, 219; fulvidiscus, 219; fulvipes, 


297 
fari- 


Glatfelteri, 219; griseifolius 
219; jamaicensis, 219; ludovici- 
anus, 219; marasmiiformis, 219; 
monticola, musicola, 219; 
myriadophyllus, 297; nigritiformis, 


219; 


219; 


oculus, 297; 
pallidus, 219; 


219; oculatus, 219; 


orizabensis, 219; 


platyphyllus, 297; radicatus, 297; 
roseilividus, 219; setulosus, 219; 
sinuatus, 219; squamiger, 219; 


subavellaneus, 219; subflavescens, 
219; subflavifolius, 219; sublateri- 
cius, 219; subnivulosus, 219; sub- 

y 219; tenuifolius, 219; tor- 


rugosus, 
tipes, 219; trullisatus, 219; umna- 
kensis, 219; virginianus, 219; 


Volkertii, 219; xuchilensis, 219 
Gymnosporangium, 313; bermudia- 
num, 18; gracilens, 152; incon- 
spicuum, 2; juvenescens, 
koreaense, 222; Nelsoni, 153 
Gyrocephalus rufus, 295 
Gyroporus castaneus, 296; 
cens, 296 


152; 





cyanes- 


Habenaria maculosa, 18 
Halerpestes Cymbalaria, 157 
Hamelia erecta, 23 
Hapalopilus gilvus 
Harper, Edward 
mushrooms, 65 
Hasse,—Lichenist, Hermann Edward, 
243 
Heart-rot of apple trees, Fungi pro- 
ducing, 5 
Hebeloma peckii, 55 
Hedgecock, George ( 
Rex, Dothichiza 
United States, 300 
Helianthus annuus, 158; 
fascicularis, 149 
Heliconia psittacorum, 19 
Heliopsis scabra, 146 
Helminthosporium Hydropiperis, 43 
Helotium citrinum, 295 
Helvella crispa, 53 
Hemileia vastatrix, 16 
Hemitrichia clavata, 41; Vesparium, 
208, 211 
Hermann Edward 
243 
Herpotrichia nigra, 53 
Heteropogon contortus, 170 
Hevea, 315 
Hexagona 





56; rutilans, 296 
parasitic 





T., Two 


;, and Hunt, N. 
populea in the 


ciliaris, 159; 


Hasse,—Lichenist, 


alveolaris, 296; daedalea, 
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56; lachnochaeta, 110; striatula, 
296 

Hexagonia, 217; tenuis, 217 

Hiatula, 317; Benzonii, 317; cilia 
tula, 317; discreta, 317; minima, 
317; purpurascens, 317 

Hibiscus tiliaceus, 44 

Hilaria Jamesii, 172; mutica, 172 

Holcus jalapensis, 16; lanatus, 128; 
Sorghum, 16 

Hordeum jubatum, 128, 161, 167; no- 
dosum, 140; pusillum, 139-141 

Host, A known species of smut on a 
new, 225 

Humphrey, C. J., Laboratory tests on 
the durability of American woods 
—I. Flask tests on conifers, 8o 

Humulus Lupulus neomexicanus, 148 

Hunt, Rex N., and Hedgecock, George 
G., Dothichiza populea in the 
United States, 300 

Tyalopsora Cheilanthis, 153 

Hydnaceae, 250, 296 

Hydnum 


250; imbricatum, 53 





adustum, 250; erinaceum, 

; repandum, 
290; zonatum, 250 

Hydrocotyle australe, 129 

Hydrocybe 


ceracea, 297 flammea, 


297; laeta, 297; miniata, 297; ni- 
tida, 297; Peckii, 297; punicea, 297 
Hydrophyllum, 138; capitatum, 138 
141; Fendleri, 
Hygrophorus, 
Hymenocallis, 44 
Hymenochaete pavonia, 110 


146, 160 


miniatus, 251 





Hymenoclea monogyra, 162 
Hymenomycetes, 295 
Hymenomycetes, A new family of, 5 
Hypholoma appendiculatum, 298; in- 

certum, 251; pecosense, 173 
Hypochnus subtilis, 186 
Hypocrea Richardsoni, 53 
Hypomyces apiculata, 295; 

295, 299; lactifluorum, 295 
Hypoxis decumbens, 22 
Hystrix, 138 


hyalinus, 


Illustrations of fungi—XXIII, 121, 
XXIV, 191, XXV, 231 

Illustrations of fungi I-XXII, Index 
to, 47 

Index to American mycological lit- 
erature, 59, 116, 188, 227, 289, 319 

Index to illustrations of fungi 
I-XXII, 47 

Indo-China by C. B. Robinson, Basi- 
diomyctes collected in, 214 

Inocybe, 298, 312, 316; anomala, 
312 

Insects and mushrooms, 113 

Ionoxalis Martiana, 19; violacea, 151 
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Ipomoea arenaria, 19; hirsutula, 144; 
Steudeli, 19 

Iris, 129; versicolor, 129 

Irpex lacteus, 5 

Irpiciporus lacteus, 296 

Isocoma heterophylla, 163 

Iva axillaris, 159; xanthiifolia, 146 


> 


Johnston, J. R., Marasmius on sugar 


cane, I15 


Juglans major, 1 





Juncus interior, 168; longistylis, 168 

Juniperaceae, 18 

Juniperus, 174; 
fornica, 91; 


bermudiana, 18; cali- 
luca- 
yana, 18; monosperma, 152, 153; 


chinensis, 222; 


pachyphloea, 15 ecidentalis, 
scopulorum, 153; utahensis, 152, 
153 


Kentucky fungi, Some, 249 


Kniep’s Beitrage zur Kenntnis det 
Hymenomyceten, III, Review of 
N4 

t 


Known species of smut on a new 
host, A, 225 


Koeleria cristata, 160 


Laboratory tests on the durability of 
American woods—I, Flask tests on 


conifers, 8o 


scutellata, 295 
Lachnobolus cinereus, 204, 213 
Micheneri, 295; 


Lachnea lusatiae, 295; 


Lachnocladium 
Schweinitzii, 295 
Lactaria, 191; atroviridis, 191; cili- 


ioides,194; cinerea,298; deliciosa, 











114, 225; distans, 192; Gerardii, 251; 
Hibbardae, 298; hygrophoroides, 
192, 298; lactiflua, 192, 208; 





luteola, 192; macu- 
losa, 193; piperata, 122, 185, 298; 
ruta 


1 
ve 


lignyota, 208; 





192; subdulcis, , 298; sub- 





2; tormi- 
nosa, 114, 193; trivialis, 252; zo- 
naria, 114 

Lactuca integrata, 146; pulchella, 159 

Laestadia biennis, 98; galactina, 55 

Lamiaceae, 24 

Lamproderma columbinum, 208 

Lamprospora detonia, 318; trachy- 
carpa, 318 

Lapsana communis, 107 

Larix europaea, 91 

Lasiosphaeria hispida, 295 

Lathyrus arizonicus, 166; 


utina, 192; testacea, 1 





decaphyl- 
lus, 166, 176; leucanthus, 147, 166 

Laurinoxylon, 79 

Leangium, 38 
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Lecanora redimita, 245 

Lentinus, 217, 315; carneotomento- 
sus, 298; crinitus, 56; exilis, 217; 
infundibuliformis, 315; lepideus, 11, 
82, 83; similis, 315; strigosus, 56, 
314 

Lentodiellum, 218 

Lenzites applanata, 216; _ betulina, 
296; lurida, 217; pallida, 217; pa 
lisota,216; platypoda, 217; repanda, 
216; subconfragosa, 217 

Leocarpus fragilis, 36; lubrica, 295 

Leotia chlorocephala, 250 

Lepargyraea, 28; argentea, 173; 
canadensis, 128, 150, 177 

Lepidium, 43; alyssoides, ‘163 

Lepidodendron, 75 

Lepidostrobus, 75 

Lepiota, 53, 54, 234; acutesquamosa, 
233; aspera, 233; asperula, 233; 
Cortinarius, 54; cristata, 31 
phora, 233; Friesii, 233; Morgani, 
252; seminuda, 313 


3; eFrio- 


Leptomyces, 218, 317 

Leptoporus armatus, 110; Bakeri, 110 

Leptostromella conigena, 105 

Leucocrinum, 127 

Leucoporus ameides, 110 

Leucosyris spinosus, 165 

Levine, Michael, Review of Kniep’s 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Hyme- 
nomyceten, III, 184 

Licea, 37; antarctica, 37; applanata, 
211; artocreas, 211; macrospora, 
212; microsperma, 212, 213; rubi 
formis, 212; spermoides, 212; stipi 
tata, 212 

Lichenist, Hermann Edward Hasse, 
243 

igularia sibirica, 131 


I 
Ligusticum Porteri, 154 
Limnanthemum Grayanum, 17 
Limonium limbatum, 167 
Lindbladia effusa var. simplex, 2 
I 

I 

I 


innaea, 149; americana, 149 

num Lewisii, 154 

iterature, Index to American myco- 
logical, 59, 116, 188, 227, 289 

Lithospermum, 139 

Long, W. H., Note on western red 
rot in Pinus ponderosa, 178; The 
aecial stage of Coliosporium ribi- 





cola, 309 

Lupinus aduncus, 175; ammophilus, 
167; Kingii, 167; perennis, 104 

Lycium pallidum, 136, 163, 141; vul- 
gare, 1360, 141 

Lycogala Epidendrum, 41; _ flavo- 
fuscum, 41 

Lycoperdales, 174 

Lycoperdon gemmatum, 299; sepa- 


rans, 299; subincarnatum, 299 
Lycopus, 131; virginicus, 181 
Macrophoma celtidicola, ; peck- 

iana, 55 
Macropodia macropus, 295; pubida, 


wn 
a) 


295 
Macrosporium Solani, 177 
Madia glomerata, 146 
Malachra rotundifolia, 46 
Malvaceae, 16 
Malvastrum elatum, 162 
Mangifera indica, 239, 242 
Marantaceae, 25 
Marasmius, 54, 115, 295; alliatus, 

298; caryophylleus, 54, 298; con- 

fluens, 298; delectans, 298; di- 
foetidus, 298; gla- 





chrous, 29 
bellus, 298; plicatus, 115; resino- 
sus, 298; rotula, 298; Sacchari, 
115; semiustis, 115; siccus, 252, 
298; stenophyllus, 115; subnudus, 
298 

Marasmius on sugar cane, 115 

Margarita metallica, 41 

Mariscus jamaicense, 19 

Marsonia, 106 

Marssonina Toxicodendri, 105 

Medicago sativa, 150, 167; denticu- 
lata, 18; lupulina, 167 

Melampsora albertensis, 153; arctica, 
153; Bigelovii, 153; Lini, 154; 
Medusae, 154 

Melampsorella elatina, 154 

Melampsoropsis Pyrolae, 154 

Melanconium parvulum, 105 

Melanoleuca albissima, 298, 299; al- 
boflavida, 298; anomala, 312; mela- 
leuca, 53, 208; olivaceiflava, 113 

Melanoleuca from Oregon, An at- 
tractive species of, 113 

Melanopsamma waghornei, 55 

Melanopus, 10 

Meliola, 314 

Mentha Penardi, 160 

Menyanthaceae, 17 

Mertensia, 175; pratensis, 147 

Metasphaeria Macounii, 100 

Microglossum rufum, 295 

Micromphale, 218; badium, 219; ful- 
vifibrillosum, 219; subexcavatum, 
219 

Microsphaera Symphoricarpi, 148 

Microstroma album, 177; Juglandis, 
177 

Mikania scandens, 19 

Mollisia, 98; apiophila, 98 

Monarda stricta, 160 

Moneses uniflora, 154 

Moniliales, 176 

Morchella crassipes, 53 
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Mucronoporus Andersoni, 56, 57 

Mucuna pruriens, 43 

Muhlenbergia neomexicana, 148; Por 
teri, 172; Pringlei, 172; repens, 
160; Squarrosa, 101 

Murrill, W. A., An attractive species 
of Melanoleuca from Oregon, 113; 
Fungi Collected at Arkville, New 
York, 293; Illustrations of fungi— 
XXIII, 121; XXIV,191; XXV, 231; 
Index to illustrations of fungi 
I-XXII, 47; A new family of Hy- 
menomycetes, 56; A new genus of 
resupinate polypores, 56; Pleuro- 
tus, Omphalia, Mycena, and Col- 
lybia published in North American 
Flora, 218; A very dangerous 
mushroom, 186 

Mushroom, A very dangerous, 186 

Mushrooms, Insects and, 113 

Mushrooms, Two parasitic, 65 

Mycena, 53; Abramsii, 220; adi- 
rondackensis, 220; alcalini- 
formis, 220; argillacea, 220; 
atribrunnea, 220; atridisca, 220; 
aurantiaca, 220; aurantiidisca, 
220; avellanea, 220; avellanei- 
grisea, 220; brevipes, 220; 
caesiialba, 220; carbonicola, 
220; cervinialba, 220; cincho- 


nensis, 220; cinereiavellanea, 
220; collybiiformis, 220; fari- 
macea, 220; flavicitrina, 220; 


fuliginosa, 220; fumosiavel- 
lanea, 220; fusipes, 220; gracil- 
lipes, 220; Grantii, 220; lateri- 
cia, 220; lepiotiformis, 220; 
leucophaea, 220; longipes, 220; 
ludoviciana, 220; magna, 220; 
margarita, 220; melleidisca, 
221; minutissima, 221; murina, 
221; myceliosa, 221; niveipes, 
221; occidentalis, 221; ochra- 
ceicinerea, 221; paludicola, 221 ; 
parvula, 221; pectinata, 221; 
plumbeibrunnea, 221; pubes- 
cens, 221; roseipallens, 221; ro- 
seola, 221; rutilantiformis, 221 ; 
Sabali, 221; scabripes, 221; 
subfumosa, 221; subpulveru- 
lenta, 221; subtenuipes, 221; 
syringea, 221; tenuicula, 221; 
testacea, 221; trojana, 221; vir- 
idigrisea, 221 

Mycological literature, Index to Amer- 
ican, 59, 116, 188, 227, 289 

Myxomycetes, 199, 200 

Myxomycetes from South America, 
34 

Myxomycetes of the Curtis Herbar- 
ium, Notes on the, 199 


Nemopanthes mucronata, 107 

Neotiella albocinta, 295 

Nephlyctis transformans, 18 

Neurolaena lobata, 25 

New family of Hymenomycetes, A, 56 

New genus of resupinate polypores, 
A, 56 

New Mexico, Fungi of, 142 

New or noteworthy species of fungi, 
98 

New species of Colus from Pennsyl- 
vania, A, 183 

New species of Endothia, A, 239 

New species of Philippine fungi, Bib- 
liography and, 253 

Nidularia pisiformis, 299 

Nigredo Caladii, 181; caryophyllina, 
181; Medicaginis, 18; Trifolii, 18 

Nolina microcarpa, 170 

North American Flora, Pleurotus, 
Omphalia, Mycena, and Collybia 
published in, 218 

North American species of Asco- 
desmis, 1 

Notes on western red rot in Pinus 
ponderosa, 178 

Notes and brief articles, 52, 108, 183, 
232, 312 

Notes on the Myxomycetes of the 
Curtis Herbarium, 199 

Noteworthy species of fungi, New or, 
98 

Nothoholcus lanatus, 128 

Notholaena, 153; sinuata, 153 

Nothoscordium, 139, 140; _ bivalve, 
139-141; striatum, 139, 140 

Nuttallia cerasiformis, 100, 102 

Nyssopsora echinata, 154 


Octospora varia, 197 
Odostemon Fremontii, 169; haema- 


tocarpus, 169; repens, 169 


Oenothera biennis, 167; procera, 148 
Ohio, Fink’s Ascomycetes of, 57 
Ohlerieclla neomexicana, 148 

Oidium fusisporioides f. Lapsanae, 


107 


Olyra, 22 
Omphalia acuminata, 219; Bakeri, 


220; californiensis, 220; coc- 
cinea, 219; collybiiformis, 219; 
convexa, 220; cremea, 219; 
cuspidatella, 219; cuticolor, 220; 
Dawsonii, 219; distantifolia, 
220; Earlei, 219; hypobrunnea, 
219; incarnata, 219; jalapensis, 
219; lenta, 219; luteicolor, 219; 
McMurphyi, 220; miniata, 219; 
myceniformis, 220; niveicolor, 
219; petasiformis, 220; praede- 
currens, 220; pseudogrisea, 220; 
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roriduliformis, 220; Sequoi- 
arum, 220; subavellanea, 220; 
subcartilaginea, 220; subim- 


maculata, 220; subscyphoides, 
220; tepeitensis, 220; translu- 
centipes, 220; turbinata, 220 


Omphalina, 218; acuminata, 219; 
chrysophylla, 298; coccinea, 219; 
collybiiformis, 219; cremea, 219; 
cuspidatella, 219; Dawsonii, 219; 


Earlei, 219; hypobrunnea, 219 
incarnata, jalapensis, 219 
lenta, 219; luteicolor, 219; miniata, 
niveicolor, Sequoiarum, 
subcartilaginea, sub- 
scyphoides, 220; tepeitensis, 220 
Omphalopsis, 218; Bakeri, 220; cali- 
forniensis, 220; campanella, 298; 
cuticolor, 220; dis 
fibula, 298; Mc- 
myceniformis, 220; 
praedecurrens, 
roriduli- 


220; 


; 
219; ; 
219; 219; 


220; 220; 


convexa, 220; 
tantifolia, 220; 
Murphyi, 220; 
petasiformis, 220; 
220; pseudogrisea, 220; 
formis, subavellanea, 
subimmaculata, 220;  translucen- 
tipes, 220; turbinata, 220 
Onosmodium, 139 
Ophiotheca pallida, 
207; wrightii, 207 


220; 


207; umbrina, 
Oplismenus hirtellus, 21 
Orchidaceae, 18, 21 
Oregon, An _ attractive 
Melanoleuca from, 113 
Oreobatus, 155; deliciosus, 155; neo- 


species of 


mexicanus, 155 
Ornithogalum bivalve, 139; umbella- 
tum, 139 
Oryzopsis hymenioides, 172 
Ostracoderma spadiceum, 213 


Otidea alutacea, 295; Auricula, 53 

Overholts, L. O., and Mae F., Some 
Kentucky fungi, 249 

Oxalidaceae, 19 

Oxytropis Lamberti, 165 

Pachyella Barlaeana, 237 

Pachylophus hirsutus, 167; macro- 


glottis, 167 

Padus, 149; melanocarpa, 149, 177 

Palaeomyces, 75 

Palmoxylon cellulosum, 74, 77, 79 

Panaeolus, 52, 69, 187; acidus, 187; 
campanulatus, 56, 298, 299; di- 
gressus, 187; epimyces, 52, 69; pa- 
pilionaceus, 317; reticulatus, 313; 
rufus, 313; variabilis, 313; vene- 
nenosus, 186 

Panellus stypticus, 298, 299 

Panicum capillare, 127; fasciculatum, 
25 


Panus stipticus, 185 


MycoLociIa 


Pappophorum Wrightii, 171 

Parasitic fungi—II, Studies in Porto 
Rican, 42 

Parasitic mushrooms, Two, 65 

Parmelia subolivacea, 245 

Parosela domingensis, 18 

Parthenocissus vitacea, 149 

Paspalum fimbriatum, 25 

Pavonia racemosa, 16 

Paxillus corrugatus, 252; 
298; Lepista, 69 

Pellaea andromedaefolia, 153 

Peltandra virginica, 181 

Peniophora cinerea, 295 

Pennsylvania, A new species of Colus 
from, 183 

Peperomia, 23; hernandiflora, 23 

Perichaena, 
depressa, 211; 





involutus, 


211; chrysosperma, 207; 

vermicularis, 206, 

207 

Peridermium, 314; coloradense, 154; 
Ephedrae, 154; ribicola, 309-311 

Peronospora, 74; Lepidii, 145; para- 
sitica, 145 

Pe ronosporales, 144 

Peronosporites antiquarius, 75, 76 


7 
Peronosporoides, 76; palmi, 74, 





Persea gratissima, 239, 242 

Petalostemum oligophyllum, 151, 169; 
purpureum, 169 

Peziza, 236; Adae, 197; adnata, 235, 

; amplispora, 197; Barlaeana, 


237 
237; clypeata, 235, 236, 237; domi- 
ciliana, 195, 196, 197; pallidula, 


197; odorata, 197; orbicularis, 236, 
237; regalis, 150; repanda, 195, 
196, 197, 295; repanda amplispora, 
197; Stevensoniana, 197; varia f. 
lignicola, 198; varia f. typica, 197 

Pezizales, 150 

Phacelia, 139; heterophylla, 147, 160, 
75 

Phaeopezia Nuttallii, 95 

Phaseolus vulgaris, 165 

Philadelphus argyrocalyx, 152; ellip- 
ticus, 1 microphyllus, 

Philibertia veriflora, 161 


2 






5 





Philippine fungi, Bibliography and 
new species of, 253 
Pholiota, 316; aegerita, 113; candi- 


cans, 53 

Phoma Lupini, 175 

Photographs and descriptions of cup- 
fungi—III. Peziza domiciliana and 
Peziza repanda, 195; IV. Peziza 
clypeata, 235 

Phragmidium imitans, 155; montiva- 
gum, 155; occidentale, 155; Peck- 
ianum, 155; Potentillae, 155; spe- 

ciosum, 152 
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Phragmites, 128; communis, 127 

Phyllachora Dasylirii, 148; graminis, 
148; Trifolii, 148 

Phyllanthus grandifolius, 2 

Phylloporus rhodoxanthus, 298 

Phyllosticta Atriplicis, 176; baccha- 
ridis, 55; cruenta,176; maurandiae, 
55; medeolae, 55; oakesiae, 55; 
pachysandrae, 55; raui, 55; rhex 
iae, 55; Symphoricarpi, 176 

Physalacria inflata, 295 

Physalis comata, 151; neomexicana, 
169 

Physalospora aurantia, 149 

Physarella oblonga, 36 

Physarum bogoriense, 206; brunneo- 
lum, 35; caespitosum, 204; chryso- 
trichum, 205; citrinellum, 204; co- 
lumbinum, 201, 213; compactum, 
200, 201, 213; compressum, 202; 
cupriceps, 205; cupripes, 205; de- 
cipiens, 206; dictyospermum, 35; 
didermoides, 36, 204; flavicomum, 
205; globuliferum, 35, 203, 205; 
lateritium, 36, 204; melleum, 200; 
murinum, 203; nutans, 36: pene- 
trale, 35; Petersii, 205; polycepha- 
lum, 35, 201; polycephalum var. 
obrusseum, 201, 202, 203; pulcher- 
rimum, 203, 209, 213; pulcherripes, 
203, 205, 206; pusillum, 203; rubi- 
ginosum, 36; sinuosum, 206; stra- 
minipes, 36; vermiculare, 206; vi- 
rescens, 202, 204, 213; viride, 35 

Physopella Artocarpi, 17 

Physotheca Halstedii, 145 

Phytophthora cactorum, 109; infes- 
tans, 145 

Picea abies, 105; canadensis, 92; en- 
gelmanni, 92; Parryana, 154; ru- 
bens, 92; sitchensis, 92 

Pilosace, 69; algeriensis, 65, 69-71 

Pileolaria patzcuarensis, 156 

Pinus contorta, 91; echinata, 91; 
edulis, 309, 311; excelsa, 222; lam- 
bertiana, 91; monticola, 91; palu- 
stris, 91; ponderosa, 91, 178; pun- 
gens, 92; resinosa, 91; rigida, 91; 
strobus, 92 

Pinus ponderosa, Note on western 
red rot in, 178 

Piper, 23; hispidum, 42 

Piperaceae, 23 

Piptandenia macrocarpa, 20; pere- 
grina, 20 

Pisum sativum, 147, 148, 176 

Placosphaeria celtidis, 55; cornicola, 
101 

Pleurotus albescens, 218; badius, 
219; dimidiatus, 298; Eryngii, 114; 
fulvifibrillosus, 219; geophilus, 
218; petaloides, 252; phosphoreus, 


114; subelatinus, 218; subex- 
cavatus, 219; subhaedinus, 218; 
tremelliformis, 218 

Plicaria repanda, 198 

Plowrightia morbosa, 149; neomexi- 
cana, 149 

Pluteus cervinus, 313 

Poa pratensis, 147 

Poaceae, 16, 19, 21 

Podosphaera Oxycanthae, 149 

Podostemaceae, 19 

Podostroma alutacea, 295 

Pogonomyces hydnoides, 56, 314 

Poinciana pulcherrima, 18 

Poinsettia dentata, 168 

Polemonium molle, 147; reptans, 137 

Polygonum baxiforme, 147,176; puc- 
tata, 43; ramosissimum, 147 

Polypodium, 44 

Polyporaceae, 250, 296, 3 

Polypores, A new genus of resupi- 
nate, 56 

Polyporus, 15; admirabilis, 7-12, 1 
amorphus, 52; ampliporus, 21 
arcularius, 173; argentatus, 215; 
serkeleyi, 250; cinnabarinus, 2 
cinnamomeus, 251; Curtisii, 25 
destructor, 185; dichrous, 52; ele- 
gans, 296; Ellisianus, 178; fagi- 
cola, 296; flaccidus, 215; floccosus, 
215; gilvus, 251; hirsutus, 251; 
hispidus, 113; igniarius var. scaber, 
214; lenziteus, 216; meyenii, 215; 
pargamenus, 251; rimosus, 214; 
robiniophilus, 251; sanguineus, 215; 
semipileatus, 251; spumeus mali- 
colus, 14, 15; tenuis, 217; tulipi- 
ferus, 251; Underwoodii, 8, 9, 11, 
15; varius, 9; versicolor, 5, 251; 
xanthopus, 216; xanthosporus, 57 

Polystictus, 214; acutus, 215; affinis, 
216; bogoriensis, 214; cinnabari- 
nus, 215; crassipes, 216; cupro- 
nitens, 216; flabelliformis, 216; 
floccosus, 215; luteus, 216; meye- 
nii, 215; nephalodes, 216; perula, 
216; pterygodes, 216; saccatus, 


5 


216; sanguineus, 215; xanthopus, 
216 

Polythelis Thalictri, 156 

Polythrincium Trifolii, 177 

Polytrichum commune, 294 

Populus aurea, 153; bolleana, 301; 
deltoides, 300, 306; nigra, 300, 301, 
305; virginiana,301; Wislizeni, 154 

Poronidulus conchifer, 296 

Porotheleum, 56 

Porotheliaceae, 56 

Porothelium, 56 

Porto Rican parasitic fungi—II, 
Studies in, 42 
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Porto Rico based on collections by 
F. L. Stevens, Uredinales of, 16 
Potentilla monspeliensis, 155;  stri- 

gosa, 155 
Producing heart-rot of 
Fungi, 5 
Prospodium bahamense, 18; 
pus, 18 
Prunulus, 218; Abramsii, 220; adi- 
rondackensis, alcaliniformis, 
220; argillaceus, 220; atribrunneus, 
atridiscus, 220; aurantiacus, 
; aurantiidiscus, 220; avella- 
avellaneous, 22¢ 
brevipes, 220; caesiialbus, 
carbonicola, 220; cervinialbus, 220; 
cinchonensis, 220; cinefreiavellan- 
eus, 220; collybiiformis, 220; cya- 
neobasis, 298; farinaceus, 
flavicitrinus, 220; fuliginosus, 220; 
fusipes, 220; 


apple trees, 


plagio- 


220; 


220; 
220 


’ 


neigriseus, 220; 


220; 


220; 


fumosiavellaneus, 220; 
gracillipes, 220; Grantii, 220; la- 
tericius, 220; Leaianus, 298; lepio- 
tiformis, leucophaeus, 
longipes, ludovicianus, 220; 
nus, 220; margarita, 220; mel- 


220; 220; 


220; 





mag 
leidiscus, 221; minutissimus, 221; 
murinus, 221; myceliosus, 221; ni- 
occidentalis, 221; 
paludicola, 


221; 





veipes, 221; 

ochraceicinereus, 221; 

221; parvulus, 221; pectinatus, 

plumbeibrunneus, 221; pubescens, 

221; roseipallens, 221; roseolus, 

221; rutilantiformis, 221; Sabali, 

scabripes, 221; subfumosus, 

221; subpulverulentus, 221; sub- 
tenuipes, 221; syringeus, 221; ten- 
uiculus, 221; testaceus, 221; tro- 
janus, 221; viridigriseus, 221 

Psathyrella disseminata, 54, 56, 
impatiens, 54 

Pseudocymopterus montanus, 161 

Pseudomonas Citri, 112 

Pseudopeziza Medicaginis, 150 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia, 92 

Psilopezia juruensis, 236, 237; num- 
mularia, 235-238 

Psilopeziza orbicularis, 237 

Psoralea micrantha, 168 

Ptelea, 136; trifoliata, 136, 141 

Pteridium aquilinum, 165 

Puccinia, 137; Absinthii, 156; Agro- 
pyri, 128, 129, 132, 133, 138, 139, 
141, 157; alternans, 132, 141, 157; 
amphigena, 126, 127; angustata, 
131, 132, 181; anomala, 139; apo- 
crypta, 138; Artemisiae, 156; 
Aristidae, 156; Asparagi, 156; As- 
perifolii, 133, 141; atro-fusca, 156; 
canaliculata, 25, 157; Cannae, 25; 
Caricis-Asteris, 158; Caricis-Soli- 
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daginis, 158; Cenchri, 25; Cirsii, 
157; Cladii, 19; Clematidis, 157; 
Cordiae, 17; Cressae, 157; Crypt- 
andri, 157; Cynodontis, 20; Del- 
phinii, 157; Distichlidis, 136, 137, 
141; Dulichii, 130, 140; emaculata, 
127; Eleocharidis, 25; Ellisiana, 
158; Epilobii-tetragoni, 158; Erio- 
phori, 131, 132, 141; exitiosa, 18; 
extensicola, 130, 140, 158; farina- 
cea, 24; Gayophyti, 158; graminis, 
161, 181; Grindeliae, 158; 
lulariae, 130, 141, 158; Helianthi, 
158; hemispherica, 159; Huberi, 
25; intermixta, 159; Jamesiana, 
134, 159; Kelseyi, 136; Koeleriae, 
159; lateritia, 25; levis, 25; lobata, 
159; luxurians, 160; Magnusiana, 
128: Menthae, 160; monoica, 160; 
montanensis, 137, 138, 139, I4I1, 
160; Muhlenbergiae, 160; obliter- 
ata, 157; obtecta, 161; opulenta, 
19; Oxalidis, 19; Philibertiae, 161; 
poculiformis, 161; 





Gross- 


plagiopus, 18; 
Prunispinosae, 16, 164; 
cymopteri, 161; punctata, 161; pur- 
purea, 16; Rhamni, 1 rubigo- 
verae, 129; Scirpi, 16; Seymouri- 
ana, as, 190, 134, 135, 2483 
Sherardiana, 162; simillima, 127, 
128; simplex, 139; Sorghi, 
Sphaeralceae, 
splendens, 


Pseudo- 








Spegazzinii, 19; 
Spilanthis, 19; 
Stipae, 162; subnitens, 135, 
162; substriata, 25; Syndrellae, 25 ; 
Taraxaci, 163; tosta, 160; trans- 
formans, 18; tuberculans, 163; tu- 
midipes, 136, 141, 163; uniporula, 
130, 141; universalis, 163; Veratri, 
163; Violae, 163; Windsoriae, 135, 
141; Xanthii, 17, 164 
Pucciniastrum Agrimoniae, 164 ; 
tilli, 164; pustulatum, 164 
Pulsatilla hirsutissima, 171 
Pustularia Stevensoniana, 198 
Pycnoporus cinnabarinus, 296; san- 





Myr- 


guineus, 56, 21 
Pyrenomycetes, 9 
Pyrola asarifolia, 154; chlorantha, 

154; elliptica, 154; secunda, 154 


wn 


os) 


Pyropolyporus conchatus, 296; Earlei, 
174; igniarius, 174, 296; praeri- 


mosus, 174 
Pythium debaryanum, 313 


Quercus, 176, 177, 315; undulata, 174 


Ramularia decipiens, 177; delphinii, 
55; Grindeliae, 177; Lapsanae, 
107; sambucina, 177 


Tg aeons 
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acris, 127, 128; 





Ranunculus, 
bulbosus, 128; sceleratus, 127, 128 

Ratibida pulcherrima, 
176 


columnifera 


Ravenelia cassiaecola, 20; Cebil, 20; 
Humphreyana, 18; mesilliana, 164; 
papillifera, 18; portoricensis, 16; 
versatilis, 164 

Red rot in Pinus ponderosa, Note on 
western, 175 

Remarkable fossil fungi, 73 

Resupinate polypores, A new genus 
of, 56 

Resupinatus subbarbatus, 56 

Reticularia Lycoperdon, 40 

Review of Kniep’s Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der Hymenomyceten, III, 
184 

Rhamnus cathartica, 128; Purshiana, 
128 

Rhizoctonia, 314; Crocorum, 314; So- 
lani, 314 

Rhizopus nigricans, 

Rhus diversiloba, 106; 
dron, 106 

Ribes, 311, 314; Cynosbati, 130, 141; 
floridum, 13 grossularia, 311; 
inebrians, 176, 311; leptanthum, 
309, 311; longiflorum, 130; longi 
folium, 309, 311; mescalerium, 311; 
pumilum, 311; 
guineum, 104; valicola, 311; Wolfii, 
151 

Rigidoporus surinamensis, 56, 314 

Rinodina angelica, 245 

Rosa, 43, 100, 155; Fendleri, 152, 
155; Maximiliani, 155; pecosensis, 
I 

Rosen, H. R., A known species of 
smut on a new host, 225 

Rostkovites granulatus, 53 

Rot in Pinus ponderosa, Note on 
western red, 178 

Rubacer parviflorum, 155 

Rudbeckia laciniata, 168 

Rubiaceae, 16 

Rubus arizonicus, 155 


Rumex crispus, 177 


13 


Toxicoden- 


purpusii, 311; san- 


wm 
t 





Russula, 121, 122, 183, 299, 312; bi- 
fida, 298; brunneola, 298; chamae- 
leontina, 298; compacta, 123; crus- 

delica, 121, 124; emetica, 

183, 298; 


tosa, 








298, 299; flava, 
flavida, 122; foetens, 252, 299; 
foetentula, 315; fragiliformis, 
312; furcata, 123; granulata, 299; 
lactea, lutea, 122; Mariae, 
299; nigricans, 124; obscura, 123; 





ochroleuca, 299; pectinata, 299; 
stricta, 299; subfragilis, 312; su- 
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busta, 299; uncialis, 299; vires- 
cens, 122, 192 

Rynchospora, 225 

Saccharum officinalis, 42 

Salix, 153; amygdaloides, 153; Beb- 
biana, 153; exigua, 154; Fendler- 
jana, 154; irrorata, 154; lasiandra, 
154; nigra, 154; petrophila, 154; 
Watsoni, 154; Wrightii, 153 

Salsola pestifer, 162 

Salvia coccinea, 24 

Sambucus mexicana, 177; microbo- 





trys, 177 
Saprolegnia Kautfimaniana, 108 
Sauvagesia erecta, 23 
Schizophyllum commune, 5 
Schizophyllus alneus, 56, 299 
Schmaltzia Emoryi, 156; 

lioides, 156 
Schroeteriaster fenestrala, 24 
Scirpus, 131; americanus, 161; fluvi- 


schmide- 


atilis, 129; lacustris, 16 

Scitamineae, 19 

Scleria canescens, 24 

Scleroderma aurantium, 299;  vul 
gare, 315 

Sclerotites brandonianus, 75 

Sclerotium Opuntiarum, 224 

Scolochloa festucacea, 128 

Scutiger Whiteae, 53 

Seaver, Fred J., Fink’s Ascomycetes 
of Ohio, 57; North American spe 
cies of Ascodesmis, 1; Photographs 
and descriptions of cup-fungi—IlIlI. 
Peziza domiciliana and Peziza re- 
panda, 195, IV\ Peziza_ clypeata, 

235; The earth-inhabiting species 
of Ascobolus, 93 

Sebacina, 316; atrata, 316; chloras- 
cens, 316; cinnamomea, 316; mon- 
ticola, 316; plumbea, 316; Shearii, 
310 

Secale cereale, 14! 

Senecio, 131; aureus, 132, 141; caca- 
liaefolius, 131; ductoris, 132; pa- 
luster, 131 

Septobasidium laxum, 110 

Septogloeum, 106 

Septoria, 106; adenocaulonis, 103; 
angularis, 103; Chrysanthemi, 
104; darlingtoniae, 55; emaculata, 
176; erythraceae, 55; Lapparum, 
103; lupincola, 103; Lupini, 104; 
Macrosporia, 104; Pisi, 176; 
Polygonorum, 176; Ribis, 176; 
Rudbeckiae, 176; sanguinea, 104; 
tinctoria, 55; Toxicodendri, 105 

Sequoia washingtoniana, 91 

Sida, 44; hederacea, 161, 162 

Simblum sphaerocephalum, 56 
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Sitanion, 138; elymoides, 138 

Sium cicutaefolium, 129 

Smilax, 127; hispida, 127 

Smut on a new host, A known spe- 
cies of, 225 

Solanaceae, 150 

Solanum tuberosum, 145 

Solidago, 130; canadensis, 103, 130, 
140; fumosa, 103; juncea, 99; lati- 
folia, 103; Pitcheri, 158, 162 

Some Kentucky fungi, 249 

Sophia incisa, 144, 145, 160, 162; 
ochroleuca, 145 

Sophora sericea, 166 

Sorghum halapense, 16; 
16; vulgare, 16 

Sorosporium contortum, 170 

South America, Myxomycetes from, 
34 

Spartina, 125, 128, 134, 1373; cyno- 
suroides, 134, 141; gracilis, 13¢ 
Michauxiana, 134, 141 

Species of Ascobolus, The earth- 
inhabiting, 93 

Species of Ascodesmis, North Ameri- 
can, I 

Species of fungi, New or noteworthy, 
98 

Species of smut on a new host, A 
known, 225 

Spermacoce riparia, 25 

Sphaeralcea angustifolia, 161; are- 
naria, 162; Fendleri, 162; incana, 
162; lobata, 161, 162; marginata, 
162 

Sphaeriales, 145 

Sphaeropsidales, 175 

Sphaeropsis lineata, 101 

Spilanthes oleracea, 19 

Spiraea Menziesii, 98, 100, 102—104 

Spondias mombin, 239, 242 

Spongipellis fissilis, 14, 15; 
nus, 14, 15 

Sporobolus airoides, 160; asperifo- 
lius, 160, 170; cryptandrus, 157, 
172; utilis, 160; virginicus, 24 

Spumaria licheniformis, 204 

Stachys scopulorum, 147 

Stagonospora Physocarpi, 103; Spi- 
raeae, 103 

Standley, Paul C., Fungi of New 
Mexico, 142 

Steironema, 136, 137; ciliatum, 137, 
141; Michauxiana, 137 

Stemonitis dictyospora, 38, 39, 210, 

213; digitata, 208; ferruginea, 39; 

fusca, 38, 208, 210; fusca var. dic- 

tyospora, 38; fusca var. rufescens, 

38; fusca var. trechispora, 213; 

herbatica, 39; maxima, 208; por- 

phyra, 208, 209, 213; splendens, 


officinarum, 


galacti- 








39; splendens var. Webberi, 39; 
tenerrima, 209; trechispora, 38, 39, 
209, 213 
Stemphylium nemopanthes, 107 
Stenolobium Stans, 18 
Stenorrhynchus lanceolatus, 21 
Stereum bicolor, 56; elegans, 314; 
fasciatum, 250; lobatum, 56, 295; 
rugosum, 295; sericeum, 295 
Stevens, Uredinales of Porto Rico 
based on collections by F. L., 16 
Stipa Vaseyi, 172 
Strobilomyces strobilaceus, 251, 296 
Stropharia, 69; coprinophila, 69; 
semiglobata, 299; stercoraria, 174 
Strophostyles, 165 
Studies in Porto 
fungi—II, 42 
Sturgis, William C., Notes on the 
Myxomycetes of the Curtis Her- 
barium, 199; Myxomycetes from 
South America, 34 
Sugar cane, Marasmius on, 115 
Suillellus luridus, 297, 299 
Sumstine, David R., A new species 
of Colus from Pennsylvania, 183 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus, 176; ro- 
tundifolius, 148 
Synchytrium fulgens, 144 


Rican parasitic 


Tapesia fusca, 295 

Taraxacum Taraxacum, 163 

Tecoma lepidota, 18; Leucoxylon, 
18; Stans, 18 

Teramnus uncinatus, 16, 45 

Tests on the durability of American 
woods—I. Flask tests on conifers, 
Laboratory, 80 

Tetranychus telarius, 107 

Thalictrum, 133; dioicum, 132, 141; 
Fendleri, 132, 133, 156, 157 

Thecaphora deformans, 170 

Thelephora anthocephala, 250; mag- 
nispora, 53; palmata, 250; Schwei- 
nitzii, 250; vialis, 313 

Thelephoraceae, 52, 250 

Thuja occidentalis, 91; plicata, 91 

Thyridium ceanothi, 55 

Tidestromia lanuginosa, 144 

Tilia, 315 

Tilletia asperifolia, 170 

Tilmadoche columbina, 200, 213 

Tithymalus, 168; chamaesula, 151; 
luridus, 151 

Tolysporella Nolinae, 170 

Trametes acutus, 215; carnea, 251; 
cubensis, 314; limitata, 173; Pini, 
178, 222 

Tranzschelia punctata, 16, 164 

Tremella albida, 250; lutescens, 2 

Tremellaceae, 250 
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Tremellales, 295 

Tremellodendron, 316; pallidum, 250; 
simplex, 316; tenue, 316 

Tremellodon gelatinosum, 295 

Trianthema Portulacastrum, 145 

Trichamphora oblonga, 207 

Trichia, 211; affinis, 41; Botrytis, 41, 
211; Botrytis var. lateritia, 213; 
Botrytis var. munda, 41; decipiens, 
41; favoginea, 41; persimilis, 41; 
serpula, 207; verrucosa, 41 

Tricholoma imbricatum, 186 

Trichosphaeria breviseta, 99 

Trichothecium roseum, 177 

Tricuspis seslerioides, 141 

Tridens flavus, 135, 141 

Trifolium Fendleri, 148; repens, 18, 
148, 177; Rydbergii, 149 

Triticum vulgare, 161 

Tsuga canadensis, 91; heterophylla, 
91; mertensiana, 91 

Tubercularia vulgaris, 177 

Tubifera ferruginosa, 40, 212; stipi- 
tata, 212, 213 

Two parasitic mushrooms, 65 

Tylopilus felleus, 297, 299; gracilis, 
297 

Tylostoma, 56; fimbriatum, 175; gra- 
cile, 175; pedunculatum, 175 

Tyromyces chioneus, 296; Ellisianus, 
178; guttulatus, 296; semipileatus, 
296 





Ulmus americana, 102 

Uncinula necator, 149; 
149 

Uredinales, 150 

Uredinales of Porto Rico based on 
collections by F. L. Stevens, 16 

Uredineae in 1915, Cultures of, 125 

Uredinopsis Pteridis, 165 

Uredo Anthephorae, 19; Anthurii, 22; 
Artocarpi, 17, 26; Cordiae, 17; fe- 
nestrala, 24; globulosa, 22; Gua- 
cae, 21; Gymnogrammes, 25; gy- 
nandearum, 18; Hameliae, 23; 
Heliconiae, 19; Kaernbachii, 21; 
Olyrae, 21; Peperomiae, 23; Pi- 
peris, 23; pustulata, 21; Sauvage- 
siae, 23; superior, 17; venustula, 
21; Wilsoni, 19 

Urocystis Agropyri, 170; Anemones, 
171 

Uromyces, 136, 137, 139; albus, 165; 
appendiculatus, 165; Archerianus, 
129, 165; Astragali, 165; Bidentis, 
25; caryophilinus, 181; Cologaniae, 
16; compactus, 165; Eriogoni, 166; 
Fabae, 166; Gentianae, 166 
cyrrhizae, 166; Hordei, 


polychaeta, 





; Gly- 
139-141; 


Howei, 16; hyalinus, 166; ignobilis, 
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24; Limonii, 167; Medicaginis, 18, 

167; mysticus, 167; occidentalis, 

167; Pavoniae, 16; Peckianus, 129; 

plumbarius, 167; proeminens, 25, 

167; Psoraleae, 168; Rudbeckiae, 

168; Scirpi, 129; Scleriae, 241; 

Silphii, 168; Spartinae, 136; speci- 

osus, 168; Trifolii, 18; Tranz- 
schelii, 165 

Uropyxis Amorphae, 168; Petaloste- 
monis, 169; sanguinea, 169; Woot- 
oniana, 169 

Ustilaginales, 169 

Ustilago Avenae, 171; bromivora, 
171; Buchloes, 171; caleara, 171; 
Hieronymi, 171; Hilariae, 172; 

Hordei, 172; hypodytes, 172; levis, 
2; Muhlenbergiae, 172; Zeae, 


17 
17 


to 


Vaccinium oreophilum, 164 

Vaginata, 234; albocreata, 232; plum- 
bea, 299; plumbea strangulata, 299 

Vagnera amplexicaulis, 176 

Venenarius, 231, 234; Frostianus, 
299; glabriceps, 232, 233; mus- 
carius, 299; pantherinus, 233; 
phalloides, 123, 232, 233, 209; ru- 
bens, 299; solitarius, 231, 299 

Venturia Dichiei, 149 

Veratum speciosum, 163 

Verbena Macdougalii, 147, 148 

Vernonia albicaulis, 24 

Verrucaria plumbaria, 245 

Vicia americana, 165, 166 

Viola canadensis, 163; nephrophylla, 
163; pedatifida, 158 

Volvaria bombycina, 65; hypopitys, 
66; Loweiana, 65-68, 71; media, 
67; parvula, 67; parvula var. major, 
66; plumulosa, 66, 67, 71; pusilla, 
67; umbonata, 67; villosa-volva, 67 





Western red rot in Pinus ponderosa, 
Note on, 178 

Woods—I. Flask tests on conifers, 
Laboratory tests on the durability 
of American, 80 


Xanthium commune, 164; 
tere, 17 

Xanthoporia, 56; Andersoni, 57 

Ximenesia exauriculata, 145, 148 

Xylaria Hypoxylon, 295; polymorpha, 


longiros- 


295 

Xylometron sanguineum, 215 

Young, Esther, Studies in Porto Ri- 
can parasitic fungi—II, 42 


Yucca macrocarpa, 146 


Zygophyllidium bilobatum, 168 
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